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ORIGIN OF FANATICISM IN AMERICA. 


Fanaticism is a blinded Goddess, that from her cloudy throne 
issues her mindless mandates, which call forth from her sub- 
jects the most abject obedience; at her call heroes have leapt 
into the tented field—the thunders of her voice have shaken the 
thrones of power—her breath has kindled the martyr’s pile—her 
sinews have turned the satanic screws of the Inquisition. She 
dwelleth with her subjects, and plants her colonies in every 
clime. In 1620, she led the Pilgrims across a stormy sea, and 
placed them upon the rocks of Plymouth. It was her hand that 
beckoned them from afar, twas her voice that cheered them in 
their despondency. Oh! that she had taken her flight from our 
land when misrule and anarchy were no more, but alas she re- 
mained. She loved her subjects too well, and they proved worthy 
of her love. Yes, reader, though you cry, blasphemy! the Pu- 
ritans were her subjects, and loyal subjects too. Follow with 
us the course of the Puritanic blood from its fountain head, and 
then consider if you do not agree with usin saying that the Pu- 
ritans were the fathers of fanaticism in America; that the seed 
of fanaticism was planted on Flymouth rock, and now has in- 
creased into that gigantic tree, whose shadow darkens our fair 
land—a plant, whose presence, Upas-like, deadens the sensibil- 
ities of right and justice. 

We first find them during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
“lengthened countenances and nasal twang,” shunning all men 
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but themselves, and to render themselves more conspicuous, they 
arranged their outward appearance in accordance with their 
doctrine. They were of that class of men who on the sabbath 
day taunted our Saviour, saying: “Why do ye that which it is 
not lawful to do on the sabbath day.” They turned all the days 
of rejoicing into days of mourning for the sins that their forefath- 
ers haddone. ‘The “‘merrie May-pole’’ was wreathed in crape, 
which cast a blight upon the young hearts, who were accustomed 
to act their thanks to the giver of their innocent pleasures. Na- 
ture, the child of Deity, returned her thanks, but the Puritan, 
wrapt in the grey cloth of his own righteousness, reproved na- 
ture for her joyful smile, though reproof went “from nature up 
to nature’s God.”’ 

How unlike the joyous disposition of the pious Luther. How 
repugnant to the philosophical mind of Zwingle.. Asin the case 
of all excitements of the kind, it originated among the mas- 
ses, and on that account alone, it at once received some popular- 
ity. At first the opposition was to some of the forms of the En- 
glish Church; but soon, they were carried to the other extreme, 
and in avoiding Scylla were wrecked upon Charybdis. The Pu- 
ritans refused to comply with any of the lenient proposals of the 
Queen. and at length their creed consisted in a fanatical hatred 
of opposition to the crown; on this account the persecution began. 

A sect, calling themselves ‘“ Brownites,” from their principal, 
emigrated to Holland. Even here they could not be at peace, 
for that fanatical restlessness that is so characteristic of the sect, 
produced dissensions among them, which ended in a total disper- 
sion of the body in Holland. A part returned to England, and 
a part emigrated to America. 

In England, after several ebbs and flows of their political in- 
terests had taken place, they became the party of power, and 
with Cromwell for a leader, they went forth with the Bible in one 
hand, and the sword in the other, like Mahomet, to spread their 
doctrines by force of arms. How unlike the mild persuasion of 
Christ. He wept over, but the Puritan abused and raved at the 
frailties of mankind. Instead of suffering, they caused others 
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to suffer for their cause, which instead of subduing the savage 
principles of man, seemed to encourage them. Listen to the 
words of Hugh Peters, one of the most zealous of the sect. “I 
can thank God for the massacres of Cromwell in Ireland.” This 
speech partakes of the spirit in which all their deeds were per- 
formed. It was mid-winter when the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, and nature had decked herself in her snowy robe—they ar- 
rived ; strangers,—-houseless,—homeless. The Indian received 
them to his bosom,—fed and protected them, but like Asop’s vi- 
per, warmed into life, he turned and stung the one who had saved 
him. The Narraganset isno more. He sleeps on his native hills, 
which are rendered fertile by his blood. 
“If there be a crime 

Of deeper dye than all the guilty train 

Of human vices,—’tis ingratitude.” 

To show what a blinded, bigoted sect they were, we have only 
to point to the Salem witchcraft. For here, with all the benefits 
of education and religion, the public execution of many, were 
caused by the sobbings of a cunning child, or the well laid plot 
of an injured man. Here was martyrdom,—for what? For 
naught but the fiction ofa prejudiced brain. Neither did they 
remember the lessons that they were taught in England; forget- 
ting the golden rule, disregarding the command of our Saviour 
to his disciples, “love one another, by this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples,’ they treated the unoffending Quakers 
most cruelly; instead of receiving them kindly, they who were 
fleeing from the same persecutions in England, they exiled them 
from their community and passed special statutes to this effect, 
“that a person for the first offence should be publicly whipt out 
of the settlement, and for the second offence, a hot iron rod 
should pierce their tongue,” a deed worthy of the inquisition. 
Was it their zealous belief and confidence in the scriptures, that 
drove Roger Williams through the snow and ice of New England, 
from his family, friends, and fireside, to find a home among the 
Indians, who, though knowing not God, yet possesed a spark of 
true humanity with which to warm into life the frozen affections 
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of his nature? It was not religion that called forth such ideas, 
but it was the same blinded fanaticism that now disturbs our 
country ; it was the same serpent-like spirit, laying dormant for 
years, rising up on the same spot that had been its resting place. 
It was the same spirit that now exists in the bosom of such men 
as the present abolitionists, who by their arts of persuasion call 
forth the united efforts of the mass to aid them in their unhallow- 
ed career. The same characteristics of the Puritans here exists, 
the restlessness of their nature, the exiremity of their faith. 
“ Forever in a passion or a prayer,” 

The mantle of Annie Hutchinson has fallen on Abby Fulsom 
and her kindred spirits. Sir Henry Vane, who was her exeget- 
ical companion, has reappeared in the person of Sir Horace Gree- 
ly. ‘Tis the same spirit that animates the bosoms of such per- 
sons, who call our flag “‘ the prostituted flag that waves over three 
millions of slaves.’’ Let them remember that this “prostituted 
flag” waved over Washington at Yorktown and Trenton; that 
this “‘ prostituted flag’ was the shroud of the foreign patriot 
Pulaski as he fell on the plains of Savannah. That this was 
the “prostituted flag,” under whose friendly folds the patriots 
of the revolution sheltered themselves and interests, and pledged 
their lives and sacred honor. And shall then a reaper of the 
benefits, a partaker of the glory, call his country’s emblem by 
such an epithet? Allowing that it does wave over three millions 
of slaves; slaves who are happy, and who reap not -the benefits 
of freedom.—Freedom did we say? Do you call the pining, per. 
ishing pauper, free? Who turned from the rich man’s door, 
lays himself down to die, where nature weeps her tears of pity, 
or wraps him in her snowy shroud. If this is freedom, then let 
the “prostituted flag” still wave, rather than any improved, sec- 
ond editions, that any American can suggest. 

J. R. M. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Man in his primeval state contains within himself all that is 
necessary to make earth a paradise and life a scene of perfect 
bliss. His thoughts—his feelings, his affections, so long as they 
are unalloyed with the impurities of earth are of the finest mould, 
while his passions and his lusts would ever remain harmless as 
the sleeping child, were they not aroused by the bustle of the 
world, and fostered in the nurseries of sin. 

His faculties of body and mind are peculiarly adapted to each 
other, fuifilling their various functions and working perfect har- 
mony, while each, with fillial affection clings to the other for sup- 
port, as the tendrils of the vines clasp each other; nor can one 
be torn asunder unless the whole are rent. 

Man thus beautifully and harmoniously constructed, is not left 
alone to grope his way through scenes of trouble, confusion and 
strife, like a ship on a boundless sea without map or compass ; 
but he has the experience of the world for his chart, upon which 
he can trace the paths of life and death, while his mind is a 
compass, and conscience a needle, magnetized with the spirit of 
truth—which ever points in all the vicissitudes of‘life to the one 
great magnet—Gop. 

It has long been a matter of dispute whether conscience is an 
original and distant faculty of our nature, or whether it is the re. 
sult of the combined action of the understanding and will. 

That it does not arise from the action of the understanding 
and will is evident from the fact that it is often opposed to both. 

Man may fully understand the heniousness of a crime, he may 
calculate with nice exactness the probabilities of escape, the se- 
verity of the punishment, the value of the prize; he may weigh 
all in the balance and his understanding may say: “the rewards 
are greater than the dangers,—commit it ;’’ while his will which 
is but a mere vassal of judgment, will always speak in confirma- 
tion of the decision. Bnt conscience, in direct opposition to 
both, will rise up as a mighty impassible barrier—a defence for 
morality and for virtue. 

Conscience is always a zealous defender of right ; it maintains 
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its position in despite all that may be brought to oppose ; it still 
admonishes though it be spurned and rejected, and its decisions 
are always infallible—an attribute possessed by naught that re- 
sults from the mind, but only by that which emenates direct from 
God himself. Conscience, then, is not the result of the under- 
standing and the will, but it is rather a particle of God’s own 
spirit ;—a portion of the divine essence dwelling within us. 

But we may here ask if conscience is an imfallible guide, why 
does not the world become better through her influence? Now 
it s a well known fact that conscience can act only on knowl- 
edge, and if we are ignorant of having committed crime, con- 
Science cannot condemn us for it. This truth is so evident from 
Universal experience, that it needs no proof. Ifthen we are dai- 
ly, though ignorantly, violating any one principle of morality, 
our conscience cannot condemn us for such violation until we be- 
come awakened to the truth. Nor does this principle oppose the 
infallibility of conscience. For example :—Suppose a judge to 
be so well informed in the law that his decisions are infallible. 
Let a criminal, against whom there is no evidence, be brought 
before him, and it matters not of how henious a crime the cul- 
prit may be guilty, he cannot be condemned except by his own 
confession, so long as there is no evidence against him. Now 
conscience is the judge of all our acts, and our knowledge as to 
the virtue or the criminality of these acts, is the only evidence 
that conscience has, upon which to commend or condemn us. 
Hence, then, if we are ignorant of having violated the laws of 
morality, our knowledge of sin cannot bear evidence to our guilt, 
and conscience, infallible as it is, cannot condemn. 

In the case of the heathen, who continually practice infanti- 
cide, there is no knowledge of sin, and cousequently there is no 
evidence at the bar of conscience against their guilty souls. But 
the very moment the heathen is made to know, and to feel his er- 
ror, that moment does his knowledge bear witness to his crimes, 
and his conscience at once condemns. Hence, then, the inabil- 
ity of conscience to condemn where there is no knowledge of er- 
ror does not prove that it is fallible. Nor does the fact that 
conscience becomes more active as the mind is more and more 
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educated prove that it is fallible and a subject of education ; for 
the judge is always bound to give his decision upon what evidence 
there is in the case, and in educated minds, where there is a nice 
and distinct perception between right and wrong, the evidence 
presented at the bar of conscience is clear and conclusive, so that 
conscience can act upon it more powerfully and with more de- 
cision than if it had been involved in doubt. But there are ma- 
ny who possess a knowledge of right and wrong, yet are so 
under the influence of sinful passions that they disregard the 
voice of conscience. Nor does their misdeeds prove the fallibil- 
ity of conscience ; for, as it is the province of the judge only to 
decide upon the cases that are brought before him, and to leave 
the enforcing of his decisions to the other officers of the law, so 
it isthe business of conscience merely to decide upon our acts, - 
and to refer the carrying out of those decisions to the other fac- 
ulties of the mind. This is her mission, and this she never fails 
todo under whatever circumstances she may be placed; for 
though she be spurned, yet will she kindly warn against death 
and danger. Though she be cast in the dust yet will she ad- 
monish and reprove. Aye, though she be buried beneath a bur- 
then of guilt, yet will her spirit, like Hamlet’s ghost, rise up and 
tell of past misdeeds, while Hamlet himself lies mouldering in 
the grave. 

To prove that conscience is fallible you must be able to show 
that it sometimes urges men to the commission of deeds which 
they themselves know are contrary to the laws of morality; you 
must be able to show that the intuitive judge of all our actions 
sometimes condemns us when it possesses all the testimony that 
is necessary to prove our innocence. But this you cannot do, 
the experience of the whole world is contrary to such hypoth- 
eses ; a single instance cannot be proved. You had as well at- 
tempt to prove that the crystal fount yields poisonous waters— 
that virtue is the mother of vice, and that God is himself the 
cause of sin;—as attempt to prove that conscience is the author 
of evil. That which is divine will not, cannot sanction sin. 
Through many long and gloomy ages had the world advanc- 
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ed, before it ascertained that there was a something in the na- 
ture of man which national law could not reach ;—a something 
which the law of God within him alone could control and main- 
tain. Kings attempted to arrest the progress of immorality and 
error by restricting the freedom of thought and of speech; but 
they soon found that darkness and superstition were invading 
their realms. Tyrants, to restrain from vice, laid down codes 
of moral law and severely punished all who dared to act or think 
otherwise. But their subjects became more and more degraded. 
Popes, to advance the cause of religion, compelled their follow- 
ers toembrace what they considered as the true faith; but their 
influence was a spiritual blight. All,—all together, could not 
uplift man from his downcast position. The free exercise of 
conscience alone could do it, and conscience must be free or 
man will be abased. In proportion as you trammel it by the 
chains of national law in that proportion do you annul the law 
of God and enforce in its stead the law of man ; in that propor- 
tion do you silence the spirit of divinity within him and blight 
the garden of his heart; in that proportion do you drag him 
down from his noble position toward participation with the brutes. 
Unroll the records of the past, and when you read of the blood- 
iest scenes, there too will you read that conscience was silenced 
and the mind enslaved. Retrace the course of time, and where 
you find the darkest age, there too do you find that conscience 
was driven from the throne, and that Satan’s emissaries were 
established in her stead. 

Spread out before you the history of all the past, and where- 
ever there is a bright side and a luminous spot, it is but the 
faint glimmering, the last lingering rays of that glorious freedom 
of conscience which embellished and illumined the time, while 
the tarnished, beclouded portions, are but emblematic of that 
darkness which brooded ever the land where conscience wag 
trammeled and the mind enthralled. 

But as religion and enlightenment gradually dawned upon a 
benighted universe, the world became more and more awakened 
‘o the truth that the laws of conscience should not be trammeled 
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by the laws of man, and our forefathers vindicated their firm be- 
lief in the truth of this maxim, when they laid the foundation of 
our government on the broad principle that conscience is the 
rightful ruler of man, and that national laws should only be 
formed to rule, where the authority of conscience does not ex- 
tend, and to restrain such as utterly disregard the kind teach- 
ings of the spirit within them. Under the influence of such a 
government, man becomes a noble, magnanimous being; a sub- 
ject of God ;—and not the mere vassal of some petty tyrant ; 
and as truth still continues to advance, as the laws of conscience 
are yet more and more obeyed, so will man become more and 
more like his maker, and the world approach nearer to that long 
looked for state, the Millennial dawn, when national law shall 
sink into oblivion and conscience shall reign supreme. 


THE PLAINT OF HERI. 


, 


FROM THE ‘SONGS OF JAYADERA”’. 


Young Heri, god of conquest, sought 
His fairest Radha; now he thought 

A waving flower her graceful dress ; 
Now wandered through each sweet recess 
Of the shady, pleasant grove, 
Panting with his eager love ; 

Till, weary at his vain career, 

He sought a blooming bower, near 
Yamuna, daughter of the Sun, 

And thus his doleful plaint begun : 
“She hath gone and left me here, 
Hard her heart, her brow austere; 
No doubt she saw the shepherd maids, 
Surround me with their masquerade, 
And fled at finding her bright charms 
Rejected for these wanton’s arms. 
Unhappy me! who will assuage 

My lovely Radha’s queenly rage ? 
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What care I now for retinue, 

Or riches? With disdain I view 

All worldly joys to mortal given, 
And almost shrink away from heaven. 
Methinks her lovely face I see, 

Her brow, in just austerity 
Contracting, like a dark hued bee 
With her half-exposed sting, 

O’er a lotos fluttering. 

Oh! slender maid, I do not know 
Whither to find thee, I must go. 
Wrath thy tender breast hath torn, 
And I deserve thy bitter scorn, 

But, lovely Radhica, to me; 

Grant but once more a sight of thee. 
My passion tears my loving heart, 
Oh! whisper to me where thou art. 
I see thee now, as in a dream, 

To flit before me, thou dost seem. 
Oh! maiden, in thy gentle grace, 
Come once again to my embrace, 
And I will give thee surety 

Of my eternal constancy— 

No dread Mahesa claims thy love, 
With many twisted serpents wove 
About his fearful form; round mine, 
Fair wreaths of water-lillies twine. 
The azure gleams of poison speck 
The horrid blackness of his neck ; 
While to mine, the tender blue 

Of the lotos petal lends its hue, 

Pale ashes o’er his limbs are strewed, 
O’er mine, the powdered sandal-wood— 
Oh! God of love, mistake not me, 
For him, lives bitterest enemy. 

I pray thee, wound me not again ; 
Thy wrath against poor me restrain. 
For I dare swear, by potent fate, 

My passion is e’en now too great. 
Too much has love already cost, 

And now my sweet beloved’s lost: 
Hold not in thy hand that shaft, 
With an amra-flower graft ; 
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Brace not thy bow, thou conqueror, 
Of mortals; show some pity, for 

It proves no valor, thus to slay 

A wounded one who faints away. 

From Radha’s eyes full many a dart 
Hath oft transfixed my bleeding heart ; 
From Radha’s eyes, as black and keen, 
As ever light gazelle’s were seen. 

And yet, oh Cama, I am denied 

The bliss of being by her side. 

Her eyes are full of shafts ; 

Her eye-brows are bows : 

And the tips of her ears are silken strings; 
Thus arm-d by Ananga, the god of desire, 
She marches, herself g>ddess, to ensure his triumphs, 
Over all the vanquished world. * 

I meditate on her embrace ; 

On the rich glances that do chase 

Each other from her humid eye ; 
On the sweets of her mouth, that vie 
With the fragrant lotos; on her speech, 
Nectar dropping, and on each 

Pouting lip, as ruddy as 

The ruddiest berry the Bimba has— 

Yet while I think of all these charms, 
My heart renews its wild alarms ; 

Should she not come, O how will I, 
Do anything but pine and die? 


Thus, in a melancholy strain 
Did princely Heri sigh and plain. 





, 


* T have given this passage literally, from the conviction that any at 
tempt of mine to break it into the harness of rhyme, wonld utterly destroy 


its delicate and peculiarly Oriental beauty.—Tr. 











STATESMANSHIP. 


Government is the offspring of society ;--complex in its simp- 
lest forms, whether palsied by misrule,-or firmly seated on 
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correct principles, it requires tact, energy, and wisdom for its 
guidance. Partial legislation will disorganize its symmetry— 
blind ambition will convulse and cripple it, while frequent and 
uncalled for change inflicts new evils, until it surrenders slow- 
ly to ruin. The protector of society, it may suppress 
faction or revolt, and baffle the extrinsic dangers that eddy 
around every nation for its destruction. The tool of soci- 
ety, it often crumbles under its own weight—throwing out upon 
the world but one lesson—the solemn lesson of warning—emit- 
ting but one light—a phosphorescent gleam to reveal the putrid- 
ness from which it has emanated. 

The capacity of those, who wield the power of Government 
should then be large, embracing the sources as well as the result 
of the profoundest thought. As the duties to which the States- 
man is summoned are of the gravest, so must he possess strength 
of purpose, scope and play of talent, who through long years of 
toil struggles up from life’s commons to a niche inthe hearts of 
his countrymen. His, must be keenness of vision to detect the 
false and eliminate the true, though the former assume the most 
specious disguise and the latter be lost among the errors of ages. 
Others may fight a nation’s battles and launch its navy, but his 
skill must bring good out of the one and guide the helm of the 
other. As he is to legislate upon the principles of man’s nature, 
the history of the world should pass in panoramic and studied re- 
view before him, while each epoch is to be brought out and scru- 
tinized in itself and its manifold relations. He it is that must 
walk among the ruins of old Commonwealths and in the “silent twi- 
light of past ages,” muse over each fallen column and mouldering 
shrine. Classifying facts and their lessons, he must analogize 
both to the political features of his own country and thus rectify 
and guide his sentiments: for thus only will he be able to combat 
those elements which entering stealthily into society and from 
the impulse of their own destructive tendencies, forcing apart 
the most compact structure, are first seen on the wreck of Govern- 
ment—their destiny already accomplished- He may treasure 
strength and tact, but unless he resurrect and question the past, 
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and learn the lessons which ages, not men have shown out, he can 
never interpenetrate evil and good or utter wisely the oracles 
of Government. 

No form of artificial society affords as ample a theatre for 
statesmanship as a Republic. Under the monarch, the States- 
man is cramped, and an office which involves the highest 
and most responsible duties, becomes an empty name. 

He lives afar from the people, whether mourning over wrongs 
too long endured or howling their curses against the throne and 
reddening the streets with human blood. The nice judgment, the 
refined and searching analysis, and the profound and thorough 
investigation of Statesmanship are thus circumscribed or bent out 
of their legitimate channels. Is the necessity of reform appa- 
rent, the force of hereditary customs interlinked with previous 
reigns far back to a distant generation has to be met and success- 
fully combatted. Reform becomes innovation and innovation is 
punished as disloyalty to the crown. 

Abuses, like Royal lineage, are thus saddled upon the people, 
until time removes the one and bloody revolutions dethrone the 
other. ; 

The toiler after the weal of father-land must sfifle his patriot- 
ism and submit to the dominance of error, though his heart yearn 
for the good and his spirit teem with visions that might 
easily be realized. 

A Milton plead for his race with the pathos of true philanthro- 
py, but it would have required a greater than he to have reformed 
specific abuses or to have obviated evils then but partial. And 
though his great mind scorned the trammels of oppressed Eng- 
land and soaring among the stars was free near Heaven, he left 
the laws of his country unimpressed with his mighty logic. Un- 
der such a government the Statesman may suggest new laws, but 
he cannot uproot or modify old ones. To his most convincing 
reasonings, there comes up from old hereditary forms, which 
have held through the reigns of buried kings, the cold yet potent 
answer: “J am.” He may be lucid and sparkling as Burke, but 
if he be the advocate of human rigits, dull walls will be his only 
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auditers. He may be like Chatham, irresistible in eloquence, but 
if he oppose oppression creeping into power through the slow and 
subtle influence of national servility, he must buffet the storm of 
incensed and terrified nobles. In the age of Elizabeth master 
Spirits attempted to remove the oppression of the government, 
but the people groaned on in their splendid misery, the sources 
of their woes not so much as troubled. Some possessed the skill 
without the willingness to correct—others the desire without the 
ability, while all enjoyed a power, which if exerted, like that of 
the blind giant, must fall on their own heads. The history of 
that age, though resplendent with gifted minds, is like the iceberg 
glittering with summer rays, whilst all within is cold and pulseless. 

Of all the governments in the world ours presents the most 
perfect Statesmen. Itself the product of thought, it has been 
sustained by the ability of its representatives. As subservience 
marks the legislator in the old world, independence characterizes 
the Statesmen in the new. While the one truckles to the one 
man power and timidly whispers the wrongs of the people, the 
other insists upon the liberty of the masses and dogs the heels of 
the unfortunate aristocrat. 

Three men have exerted a moulding influence upon American 
Statesmanship—Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. Each founded 
a school of his own and started principles which must last and be 
admired for ever. ‘The first was the deepest thinker of his age, 
and the closest reasoner of modern times. The founder of a 
policy deemed paradox, it still stands unrefutec, broad and deep 
as his own great intellect. Malice has sneered at, and mind 
has clashed against it, but like the flint, it has sent out scintilla- 
tions to reveal its own sombre adamant. 

While others thought of temporary wants, Calhoun legislated 
for a cycle of ages. While others looked behind and around 
them, he bade the future clear up and walked in the light of her 
stars. Some are suspicious from a view of their own inner work- 
ings, but Calhoun was free from guile and judged from the palp- 
able around him. Fearful of strategy he looked but once to the 
classics and read, “timeo danaos et dona ferentes.” 
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Believing that the Union is a compact of states, he advoca- 
ted the right of secession, upon its intrinsic merits and because 
like the veto power it would operate as a check upon Govern- 
ment; and while others abandoned political life—the success of 
temptation stamped upon their fame, he went to his grave, his 
brow adorned with fair woven laurels—his heart filled with a 
consciousness of an innocent and well spent life. 

Unlike that of Webster or of Clay, his fame was almost con- 
fined to the Union, while the limits of but one state contained all 
who walked under his banner. When Webster fell grim kings laugh 
ed up on their thrones, and riveted yet closer the chains of their sub- 
jects. Our whole nation was shrouded in gloom, for a void never 
to be filled, a space in Statesmanship never again to be occupied 
was left by his death. The high throne which he had 
filled was vacant, while the sceptre—powerless as the cold 
arm that wielded it, is even yet untouched. But the death of 
Calhoun caused but a momentary pang, for there were some who 
hated, many who would not comprehend him, while only a few 
who loved the light which lingered around his pure heart, and 
knew that his mind was the home of thought, wept-over his hal- 
lowed tomb. For others let marble shafts be reared high, 
silent memorials of departed greatness, but for Calhoun there is 
a brain built structure, founded on the Constitution of the states 
more enduring than brass. 

There will be a time when present systems will grow feeble 
and advancing civilizatior will clamor for new forms, and then 
will the country be prepared for that policy, which like stars, 
spoken of by Astronomers, though now unseen, are speeding to 
our earth on wings of light—the policy of John C. Calhoun. 

There will be a time when the systems of men now pointed to 
as models, will stagger under the weight of emergencies, and 
then fresh as the grass which waves green over his grave, and 
fragrant as the magnolia that weeps her dews over his good dust, 
will still be the memory of John C. Calhoun. 
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AIR CASTLES. 


It is a peculiar characteristic of mankind, that few persons 
are ever content with their allotted condition in life. Dissatis- 
faction seems to be a principle inherent in the nature of all. 
Every one, however prosperous may be his situation in this world, 
is constantly longing for some one more prosperous, and abound- 
ing in a still greater degree with the blessings of humanity.— 
The fact is, men soon become wearied with a fixed and settled 
position in life; regarding such as dull and monotonous: and 
are continually led to seek “ a change for the better’ by adopt- 
ing new pursuits. Consequently they are ever wandering about 
in quest of that phantom, happiness, which is always alluring 
them on while it constantly eludes their grasp. This restless 
spirit particularly manifests itself in that tendency so common 
among men, to indulge in idle speculations, and in the construc- 
tion of those wrial edifices which—giving to “ airy nothing, a 
local habitation and a name’’—we denominate air castles. These 
are the creations of fancy when left ungoverned, and free from 
all restraint. They are the embodiment of all our ideas of 
pleasure and happiness, and affords uninterrupted pleasure to 
the mind while engaged in constructing them. Notwithstanding, 
experience teaches that this is the most frivolous, of all human 
employments: there is still a large class of persons who spend 
most of their time in devotion to it, and unhesitatingly suffer 
themselves to become the dupes of delusive imagination. They 
are forever devising utopian schemes for the enjoyment of im- 
aginary pleasures; and scorning to “confine themselves to the 
earth for foundations, or to dig into its bowels for materials,” 
they build their castles in that most unstable of elements, the 
air. Fancy, who is the architect they employ, unguided by the 
check of reason and judgment, forms the basis, supplies the ma- 
terial, and selects the model. She, too, erects the gorgeous 
palace, and presents it to the view in all the grandeur of ideal 
magnificence. She adorns it with the most dazzling splendor, 
surrounds it with everything calculated to please the eye and 
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charm the ear. Music sweeter than Eolian strains, is wafted by 
gentle zephyrs to the enraptured soul, and flowers more beauti- 
ful than those that bloomed in the bowers of Eden, shed their 
fragrance around. The mind is lost in admiration while con- 
templating the beauty and grandeur of the scene displayed in 
glowing colors before it. The great desideratum of human ex- 
istence seems now within the reach of the eager beholder, inviting 
him to its enjoyment. But when he fain would avail himself of 
the auspicious moment, and secure the proffered treasure, it van- 
ishes from his gaze. The stately palace with its bright halo of 
happiness dissolyes into the empty air, and like the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision, leaves not a rack behind.” The happy dream 
passes away, and the unfortunate victim of ungoveraed fancy 
awakes from his revery to find that the bright romance has sud- 
denly died away in the dark shadow of reality, and that he is 
still surrounded by the cares and turmoils of a cold, uncharitable 
world. 

Such is the nature of those vagaries of fancy, which although 
they be evangscent and invariably end in the disappointments of 
stern reality, are attended with so much pleasure while the spell 
remains unbroken, that we would desire it were possible to burst 
the bonds which bind us to earthly objects, and speed our way to 
the spirit land, the land of thought,” and rove amidst its bright 
visions forever. We cannot but regret that the magic spell is of 
such short duration. It is always a source of exquisite pleasure 
to us when the mind is oppressed and burdened with the cares 
and concerns of life, to seclude ourselves awhile from the exter- 
nal world, and giving a loose rein to fancy, to wander amid the 
Elysian realms of the ideal world. To recall to mind the many 
endearing associations that cluster around onr early days, and 
to picture to ourselves bright prospects and more pleasing anti- 
cipations in the future. These are some of the many pleasures 
of imagination by means of which, man, a wayworn pilgrim as 
he is, may solace himself as he proceeds on life’s journey thro’ 
this “narrow vale of tears.” Without them life would be one 


unvaried round of wretchedness. Ever since his “first disobedi- 
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ence” man has incurred the Divine displeasure, and has by his 
own rash act, entailed upon himself countless miseries, the nat- 
ural consequences of his original sin. He has, since his “ fall,” 
been a wanderer over the face of the earth—dependent upon his 
own exertions for all the necessaries of life. Having forfeited all 
genuine happiness, which was guaranteed to him before he trans- 
gressed the Divine commandment, he no longer enjoys unalloyed 
pleasure, but is subject under all circumstances to the caprices 
of fortune. He is doomed to experience sore disappointments 
and trials, whatever may be the nature of his undertakings. 

At one time basking in the sunshine of prosperity, and at an- 
other, struggling with the pangs of poverty ; he is emphatically 
a “creature of circumstances.” In all the changing scenes of 
life, he witnesses the frustration of his most cherished schemes, 
the blighting decay of his fondest hopes, the gathering of dark 
clouds over his brightest prospects: and indeed the fading joy 
of all earthly pursuits. Surrounded by all these misfortunes, 
the condition of man would indeed be insufferably wretched, had 
he not some means of dispelling the melancholy gloom from his 
soul. The pleasures of the imagination afford the most effective 
means in the moments of despondency. They serve to draw off 
the mind from the contemplation of present miseries, and dis- 
pose us always to look on the bright side of the pictures which 
adversity presents. JIlope whispers sweet consolation to the 
desponding, while fancy revives the drooping spirits, by painting 
in glowing colors, scenes of future happiness and prosperity. — 
However dark and dreary life may appear, these are ever pres- 
ent to cheer and enliven us. The bright rainbow of promise 
still iliumines the sky of the soul and the darkest clouds of ad- 
versity cannot obscure its briliancy. 


“‘ Let Fate do her most, there are moments of joy 
Bright dreams of the future jt cannot destroy.” 
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THE HERMIT OF THE ALPS. 


High up where eagles wind their flight, 
And glacial ramparts glow, 

Where gorgous lustre crowns the height, 
Clad in perpetual snow ; 

Where burnished peaks alternate rise, 
While lightnings scathe their scalp;, 
Lived, in those caverns of the skies, 

The Hermit of the Alps. 


The higher up where sun-beams sl22p, 
Upon its snowy crust, 

Where honor frowns—where vigils keep, 
Their midnight and their rest ; 

He reared his temple and his shrine, 

Hewn from its marble bed, 

Decked with no blooming flowers that twine 
The tomb-stones of the dead, 


There gloomy silence sought repose, 
And reigned with fearful sway, 

Save when the shrieking storms arose, 
To drive the liege away ; 

And there in turn the tempest spraag 
Forth from his couch on high, 

Whose giant voice with ‘error ranz, 
The chambers of the sky. 


But still through storm and ice and cloud, 
The aged Hermit stayed, 

Nor lightning fierce—nor thunderings loud, 
Ilis pious soul dismayed ; 

True asthe everlasting hills, 

Was his belief and trust, 

That He who chained the limpid rills, 

And vivified the dust. 


Would there make bare his mighty hand, 
To shield those pilgrim sires, 

Who trod the mountain and the strand, 
Reflamed with sacred fires— 
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And lead them o’er the rocky ledge, 
Where girdling clouds repose, 

Play a pilgrim’s pledge, 

Where sacred fountains rose. 


On rolled the chariot wheels of time, 

For full an hundred years, 

And true as in creation’s prime, 

On rolled the circling spheres, 

And still the countless stars that stud 
The diadem of light. 

Poured forth their ancient ceaseless flood 
Of pale an] silvery light. 


While ever and anon the storm 
Upheaved the mountain pine, 

And broke the cedar’s conic form 

E’en in its youthful prime. 

But still the bearded hermit read 
Within his hallowed cave, 

That sacred time whose truths has shed 
An halo round his grave. 


The night was dark, the storm was high, 
And fearless howled the blast ; 

The thundering avalanche rushed by— 
The heavens were overcast. 

The raging elements had broke 

Their slumber and their rest ; 

Whose angry arm with giant stroke 
Felled many an Alpine crest. 


And round the Jura’s craggy height, 
Through cavern and arcade, 

It s,ortive taught its royal might, 
Then aged oaks obeyed 

The eagle-plumed and crested king 
Aroused his r-gal form— 

Poised on his broad but palsied wing— 
Now hung upon the storm, 


While every hamlet rude and old, 
That lay within the vale, 
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To honest hedge-born yeoman told 
Its desolating tale. 

And many a canton’s towering spire 
Fell with the broken arch 

There spread the fierce tornado’s ire 
And devastating march. 


The storm had ceased. The rising sun 
Had paved his path with gold ; 

And on its burnished surface run 

The race he ran of old. 

Again the curtains of the night 

In sable folds were drawn— 

Again the rosy tints of light 
Proclaimed the morning’s dawn. 


Another age has run its race, 

And worn its olive crown; 

Within whose faded leaves we trace 

Its giory and renown. 

But through the twilight of that age, 
There comes that ghostly form 

That failed to brook the lightning’s rage, 
Or breast the angry storm. 


The reeking winds at night which roamed 
Around the Hermit’s cave, 

Were but the direful strains that moaned 
The requiem o’er his grave. 

And in that giddy Alpine pass 

Which plated warriors guard, 

There live a pious cloistered class, 

Called Monks of St. Bernard. 





EVIDENCES OF REVELATION. 


Damox. 


~Of the mass of books of all shapes and sizes which purport 
to-contain Evidences of the Truth of Christianity, it is a little 
ftrange that none are to be found which attempt to investigate 
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the matter to the bottom, and to ground their reasonings on in- 
controvertible principles resulting from the nature of Reason 
itself. None attempt to show how far the unaided reason can go, 
and just where it is limited, nor even that revelation is necessary 
to teach mau his duty and solve the great problem of his destiny. 
On the contrary they decry such investigations as impious and 
leading to skepticism and infidelity ; they deem it sufficient to 
affirm the fact, obvious to all, that man’s faculties are limited 
somewhere. They admit that Psychology is a science, but deny 
it the condition necessary to make it a science, that the mind is 
capable of investigating itseif in its whole extent. From the 
single proposition, that the faculties of man are limited, it does 
not follow that they are incapable of teaching him all that is 
necessary for him to know; this can be demonstrated only by 
critical investigation of his faculties, separately and as compo- 
nents of a whole. If such an investigation should demonstrate 
that man contains within himself all that is necessary for the 
performance of his duty, or as much as any pretended revelation 
has revealed to him, all merely empirical evidences would be as 
nothing in opposition thereto, We need an investigation of this 
sort to legitimate our belief; we must believe that revelation is 
both possible cnd necessary, ere we can admit any evidence 
whatever, as testifying to its reality; otherwise, our arguments 
would be as nothing more than petitiones principii, as in the ° 
case of the argument from miracles; the conclusion must be 
granted in order to validate the argument. Another question 
belonging barely to the speculative reason and which it is 
necessary to answer, before directly considering the evi- 
dences of any particular revelation, viz: Is Revelation pos- 
sible ? and if it be possible, of what things and how is it possible ? 
The whole subject is mysterious. Whether there can be any 
such thing as a Revelation of the Absolute and Infinite, of God 
and his Attributes, must depend upon the nature and constitution 
of the mind. The fact of the limitation of our faculties seems 
to decide that there can be none; it is now generally admitted 
that the finite can in nowise comprehend the infinite. . But will 
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not reason lead us as far into the infinite as the infinite can be 
comprehended by it? Take any fact of revelation of the infinite, 
the lenity of God, for instance ; and how does this increase our 
knowledge? The synthesis of the conception of unity to that 
of God does not advance us in the least ; absolute unity is as 
inconceiveable as God, and for aught we know, they are identical. 
So of the revealed Attributes of God, infinite goodness, mercy, 
&e.; they are the Attributes of God only on condition of their 
being infinite, not only in degree, but in every relation. But as 
such they are altogether beyond the reach of conception, and . 
the revelation (if such results cannot be obtained by reason 
alone) is barren. On such facts, however, the whole science of 
Speculative Theology is grounded; but what right have we to 
reason and draw conclusions from them with our finite faculties ? 
Plainly no more than we have to affirm them without referring to 
revelation at all. But not all which lies beyond the reach of 
reason is infinite; there are other departments of revelation, the 
destination of man, his creation and the creation of the universe, 
the laws by which God governs man and the universe, these per- 
haps, are subjects which it would be desirable, if not necessary, 
to have revealed to us, and which, perhaps, the unaided reason 
would never know, although they lie within the sphere of that 
which is possible for it to comprehend. 

But how is such revelation to be made, and what is the evi- 
dence which it must bring with it, powerful enough to convince 
the souls of men of its Divine origin? One Doctor rates anoth- 
er pretty severely for saying that *‘ If God himself should direct- 
ly require us to affirm as true, what our intelligence thus (in 
the way just indicated,) affirms to be false, we could not comply 
with the requisition.” Certainly we could not comply with it ; 
for if we could, it must render our intelligence self-contradicting ; 
and how, moreover, can our intelligence comply with any requi- 
sition which thus contradicts the principles by which alone it can 
affirm anything? To suppose that we can be convinced of any 
thing through other means than our intelligence, we must sup- 
pose that we have other faculties, whose authority is greater than 
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that of intelligence. But we have no others except the senses, 
and they are dependent upon the intellect for all the power of 
conviction they possess. Hence we see that revelation, in order 
to be believed, must be proved true by our intelligence. But 
how can this happen unless it agrees in certain respects with the 
principles of our intelligence? Merely to prove that any pre- 
tended revelation is wonderful and can in nowise be wrought out 
by the reason, although we can explain it only by referring to 
some supernatural agency, is not sufficient to prove a revelation 
from God. We may abstract from all these, and yet the revela- 
tion remains, and the sum of evidence of its truth is not very 
essentially diminished. These evidences, however well they may 
strive for defence, can never be the grounds of our belief.— 
What we need is not merely a collection of empirical proofs, the 
sum of which show a probability of truth, but necessary proof 
which must convince the reason. Such evidences as we find in 
most books on this subject, do well enough to confound all oppe- 
nents whose opposition is founded on the very same principles as 
the evidencos themselves ; but this is not the only species of op- 
position; and to this only, evidences of this sort apply. But 
they are not sufficient to refute arguments of an entirely different 
species ; these can be met and vanquished only on their own 
ground and by their own weapons. Itis useless fora mortal 
shaft to attack the Vulcanian armour of Achilles. Every parson 
ambitious of the title of D. D., may “splurge” on a “ Refuta- 
tion of Hume’s famous Argument,”’ and a tirade against the in- 
tellectual pride and arrogance of those whose views of orthodox 
are different from his own ; and perhaps some body of quite re- 
spectable, orthodox Trustees will confer upon him the beloved 
title ; the world looks on the while, perhaps applauds, and goes 
its way and cares no more about it. All that can be done is 
this department of evidence, is done already; but not therefore 
is the evidence complete. An altogether different department 
still remains to be investigated. The old laborers, however, if 
not the worse for wear, have become so inveterate in their old 
mode of handling tools that they are decidedly unfit for use, and 
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might as well be left at their ease to gape and stare the remaind- 
er of their days. Only when all departments of evidenee have 
been investigated, can we expect to see Christianity established 
on a basis which leaves no room for doubt of any kind; and to 
attain this, its defenders must not hesitate to follow their adver- 
saries in any field, be it that of the speculative reason itself. 





THE WORLD’S LOVE FOR MEN OF GENIUS. 


There is a bright undying fire from Heaven, that has some- 
times burned in the human breast. An admiring world has 
raised to it altars that are imperishable, and strown them with 
gifts, coming fresh from the general thanksgiving of Earth.— 
Mankind has fondly cherished its priests, and placed the “laurel 
wreath” upon their honored brows: for the world has regarded 
them as the children of her affection. Their griefs and their 
pleasures are alike her heritage; she has wept when they wept, 
rejoiced when they rejoiced, and her heart is full of love and 
sympathy for her men of genius. In the long line of years that 
are gone, but few have stood whose names are thus honored and 
loved. The Muse that was “deemed of Heavenly birth,” has 
not often left her sacred hill to touch the lyre, held in a mortal’s 
hand; but those whose breasts have burned with the “divine 
flame” and whose words have glowed with “living fire,” have 
been the recipients of a world’s sympathy and love, and have 
gained a name that shall flourish more and more as time speeds 
on. The great book of History contains no brighter page, than 
that which tells of their joys and sorrows, and the world has 
learned the story of their lives by heart. 

Of all the sons of genius, there is a peculiar sympathy exten- 
ded to the poet. The fire that burns in his breast seems softened 
and chastened to a peaceful glow, that throws a mystic light up- 
on his every action, and casts into shadow whatever may be dark 
or spotted in his life. He “55 - a fairy world of his own, peo- 
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pled with the bright beings of his own imagination. Invisible 
links of love seem to bind him to his fellows. LEecentricity gives 
a new name to his faults, and his virtues are magnified by eyes 
beaming with affection. The Poet’s life is invested with a charm 
that cannot fail to awaken the love of men. His joys seem, to 
us, extatic, his griefs too “ grievious to be borne.” And, indeed, 
there is that in his sensitive nature that is not fitted to bear the 
many ills of this life; and blows, at which others smile, fall up- 
on him lke the hand of Death. The coldness and cruelty of the 
world have blighted the budding promise of many such; for 
scales were on her eyes, and she could not see the bright flame 
that was burning at their hearts, nor the unearthly light that 
gleamed from their dying eyes. But Time has cleared her vision 
and the world smiles through her tears, as she scatters flowers 
upon the graves of the loved ones who were lost. 

Let us pass the great bards of ancient times and look at some 
of those whose songs are yet singing in our ears. What a glory 
her poets have shed upon England! Their presence has hallow- 
ed her very name ; and we may well drop a tear upon their hon- 
ored graves, and feel that we are standing upon “‘ holy ground.” 
What a flood of song was poured upon the land from the inspired 
soul of the blind Poet of Albion. The hand of Heaven had 
fallen heavily upon Milton, and the fire that shot from his beam- 
ing eyes was kindled in his soul. For darkness had robbed those 
eyes of the light, and the world for which he did so much, lay 
dim and dark before his sightless orbs. His life was a long night ; 
but many stars shone through the gloom, and there was bright 
promise of the coming of a glorious day. And though he could 
not see the blooming woods and fields, nor the sweet songsters 
that sang before his door, he felt their power deep in his soul, 
and poured forth his untutored praises to that Being who was at 
once his hope and trust. He left a priceless legacy to the world 
ere he bade it farewell forever ; nor did he sink into aself-dug 
and untimely grave. His afflictions were Heaven-sent, but it 
was the chastening of a loved child, soon to be gathered to the 
fold. Not sowith the “ glorious ploughman” whose outbursts of 
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inspiration have thrilled a listening world. The wind that howled 
among his native hills was not more free and wild than the genius 
that stirred his fevered soul; nor the murmur of his country’s 
streams more sad and soft. The crushed flower that lay wither- 
ing at his feet, and the “wounded hare’’ that crossed his path, 
alike touched a chord in his tender heart; but that same heart beat 
with a wild, impulsive throb, when, amid the roar of the tempest, 
he sang the noblest war-song that ever burst from an impassioned 
soul. Poor Burns! he drank deep draughts from pleasure’s cup; 
but its dregs were bitter as wormwood: and in the pride and vig- 
or of manhood, he staggered into a drunkard’s grave. His name 
has become to Scotland a household word : her hills shall forever 
echo with his songs. And many such have lived and died; some 
the children of poverty and want, and some the victims of vice 
and sin. But few have fallen into unwept graves; few rest 
** uncoffined and unknown.” ‘Their memory is green in the minds 
of men, and many a pilgrim comes to lay a votive-wreath upon 
their tomb. 

There is a little band too, of those’who died in their early 
spring that promised a beauteous summer and a ripe and glorious 
autumn. But the cold frosts of life nipped them in the bud: 
they sank into untimely graves, and history points to them sleep- 
ing among the “early dead.’’ Where is Chatterton? ‘“ The 
sleepless soul that perished in his pride!’ His tender spirit 
could not bear the brunt of a world’s sorrow ; he drank a draught 
of death, deeming that in the “‘ undiscovered country” he might 
find a happier welcome and asurer rest. Keats, White, and ma- 
ny others, sank into early graves. But none of them are for- 
gotten ; they still live. The sod is fresh and green above them, 
and the bright flowers that pity planted upon their graves are 
watered by the tears of the world. M, 
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THE OLD NEGRO’S GRAVE. 


His lifeless body rests within the cold and silent grave 

And the forest trees above him, methinks, do sadly wave : 

The wind in melancholy gusts doth sigh among the leaves, 

And the bosom of the mocking-bird a sad, sad song there heaves. 


Within a sweet sequestered grove they placed his cold remains . 
”T'was sheltered from the Summer’s sun and Winter’s chilling rains. 
No marble tomb or column marks the spot where now he lies— 

A simple stake beside his grave, is all that meets the eyes. 


The leaves were dying fast away when first they placed him there, 
Before cold Winter’s icy blasts, as was the dying year. 

The Whip-poor-Will, about to leave, called from the cedar nigh ; 
And seemed to tell in his sad tones, that we like these must die. 


Fond memories of the distant past are linked to that sweet spot ; 
Tho’ Time has flown with lifeless wings, the old man’s not forgot. 
We wandered with him when a child—till cruel death did part— 
Nor beats amid the Southern woods a kinder, nobler heart. 


The wind doth grieve among the pines that shade his lowly bed, 

And jasmines sweet, and violets blue, are strewn upon his head. 

There song-birds sing their mournful hymns, and saddened memory 
weeps 

Above the Negro’s humble grave, where he so sweetly sleeps. 


- 





AMERICAN GENIUS. 


The good opinion we Americans are happy in entertaining of 
ourselves, has been the subject of much ill natured rant on the 
part of the English. Not one of those interesting characters 
called “book-makers,” who, when their imagination fail to supply 
them with the “wherewithal” in their line of business, pack up 
their wallets and come off to this country in quest of matter— 
not one of them but what inserts a pertinent chapter upon our 
vanity, spiced occasionally with expressions of disgust at the 
monstrous folly of being proud of our home, our government, 
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and ourselves. They don’t seem to take notice of the fact that 
in this subject we are in mind and body, temper and spirit, the 
worthy children of old England hérself. National vanity is not 
peculiar to John Bull, but it is a decided characteristic. With 
great reason it is true, does he think well of himself, for no na- 
tion was ever more powerful, physically or intellectually. But 
surely he ought to be able to make a small “grain of allowance” 
for the small weaknesses which it sees his children have inheri- 
ted from so distinguished a parentage. John, however, is evi- 
dently somewhat jealous of the growing might of his first-born. 
He looks with distrust at the magnificent expansion of our Em- 
pire and at the consequent rapid propagation of a principle in 
civil government to which he and all his European brethren are 
strangers. There is one feeling as a ground of vanity among 
us, which he is unable to appreciate. Every man in our country 
is an integral part of the monarchy, so to speak; and the con- 
scious enjoyment of this extraordinary honor is enough to make 
us feel a little vain. John knows nothing of this. His house- 
hold is yet regulated by the contrivance of the feudal ages, 
with one supreme head and a hereditary aristocracy. The mass 
have never yet tasted the sweets of popular government, and it 
is not to be expected that what one has never enjoyed, he should 
know how to value. 

But after all is said—after all the praise that can be lavished 
upon all works of civilization, separately or in mass, ancient or 
modern, that which most excites our admiration and amazement 
—that wh ich is the crowning glory’of our country—that which 
places our genius on a pinnacle that no other nation has attained, 
is our government; and especially the order with which it is 
maintained. The government is formed upon the simple princi- 
ple that the minority should submit to the will of the majority. 
This principle has universal sanction and is regarded as inviola- 
bly sacred. It wants no chains to punish treason, for no one 
dares to contravene its authority. It wants no standing armies 
to enforce its decrees, for they are invested with a charm which 
no one thinks,of breaking. Greece and Rome were Republics; 
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but Republics of disorder, prisons and exile. Venice was a Re- 
public: but dungeons and bolts and bars and the headman’s axe 
at the right hand of the Doge. France was a Republic: but 
her rivers were stained with the blood from the guillotine. It 
has been reserved for our country, to present to the world the 
spectacle of a government without a cespot, without a supreme 
head, and without terrors, maintained without a symptom of dis- 
satisfaction, by twenty-three millions of people, scattered over a 
territory of four millions of square miles; embracing every va- 
nety of climate and nearly all the most valuable soil of an 
entire zone on an ertirc continent. Opinion is free and some- 
times violently maintained. But if the majority so wills it is 
surrendered without a murmur. If sectional or other interests 
happen to clash, the smaller interest bews in submission to the 
wishes of the greater, and offers itself upon the altar as a sacri- 
fice for the Universal good. It was but yesterday that the whole 
country was in a ferment, produced by a diversity of opinion in 
the choice of a President. To-day all is quiet, and every one is 
contented under the assurance that the result placed the govern- 
ment in wise and virtuous hands. No man conversant with the 
principles upon which nations are ordinarily governed, and versed 
in the springs and wheel-work of the human heart, and the mo- 
tives of the human action, can contemplate such submission 
without amazerent. And I am sure no American can help feel- 
ing proud of his country when he reflects that instead of brute 
force being employed to coerce submission and obedience to law, 
he belongs to an Empire whose monarch is Mind. 

There is not much difficulty in accounting for a disparity of 
intellect between the people of our country and those of our 
fatherland. It is a well known principle in the economy of na- 
ture that the offspring must inherit the qualities of the parent. 
This is seen in both the vegetable and animal creation. Hence 
grains of the same genus, but of multiform species. Hence the 
endless variety of domestic animals which have assumed this or 
that particular form according to their food, and mode of life.— 
Our ancestorsand ourselves are a combination of the Celtic and 
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Scandinavian races—both known from the earliest times at which 
there is any record of them—as a bold, adventurous, herculean, 
and even intellectual (though at first a barbarous) pe »ple. When 
the refinements and the philosophy of Greece and Rome began 
to be absorbed by them, and their barbaric thirst for conquest 
was glutted with the blood of all southern Europe,—then the 
only seat of civilization in the world—they turned their atten- 
tion to peace, since which, their progress in knowledge has 
surpassed all the pretensions of antiquity. From these stocks— 
the original Britons—the Danes (who were a hardy band of pi- 
rates) the Saxons (who were a set of daring marauders,) the 
Normans (who were unwarantable aggressors) all of which char- 
acters were meritorious in their day and generation—we have 
derived our blood. The same traits of character are obvious 
in their descendants; refined it is true by modern civilization. 
The British in Asiais a demonstration. But they were, and 
their descendants are heroic races: they were destined from the 
beginning to overrun the earth, and they have pretty nearly ful- 
filled their destiny. Whether by foul means or fair, is not the 
question with them, when physical and intellectual superiority 
gives them them the power. Onr own peculiarity consists in 
those traits of character we have inherited from the hardy and 
chivalrous people who settled this continent in early times, no 
doubt generally of the European middle classes. None of those 
sickly sprigs of nobility, or the paralyzed automatons of the 
vassalage. Our ancestors were a brave and intelligent people. 
Made to be free, they scorned despotism. Born to think for 
themselves, they sought the wilderness to gain freedom for that 
thought. The determination with which they encountered the 
navigation of unknown seas, and the horrors of a savage foe, 
was but the precursor of that spirit, which in after times, boldly 
threw off the yoke of a tyrant, and promulgated to an astonished 
world, the doctrine that “All men are born and created free 
and equal.” The points of character here referred to are yet 
prominent, notwithstanding the effects of amalgamation with 
people who have flocked to our shores, with a less daring spirit 
and less of an intellectual character. 
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It is when no more land is to be reclaimed, and wealth is fol- 
lowed by idleness, idleness by luxury, luxury by enervation, and 
enervation by a stupid apathy, that I have any idea we cam lose 
our national genius. - 





Ghitors Gable. 





Dsar Reaper:—lIn perforating the strata of Autograph books, to reach 
our table, we must apologize for the delay in the issue of our number of the 
Magazine. In the first place you must know that North College was con- 
sumed on the night of March 10th, and in the Conflagration we lost all of 
our “valuable manuscripts,” and among them our unfledged Mag. We 
(that is the editor and I) throw ourselves upon the mercy of your forgiv- 
ing dispositions ; and do sin:erely hope that we will not meet the same fate 
with a Freshman friend of ours, who threw himself back on his dignity, and 
was injured so seriously that he was confined to his bed for several days. 

Reader! have you ever been an Editor? It is worth the “toile and tribula- 
tions” of the office, to hear the remarks concerning and to you. Passing 
near a crowd some time ago, we heard one, of the lower classes, exclaim, 
“ who is that feller with them ragged boots?” (Remember, this was before the 
fire.) His companion replied, “ hush! that’s an Editor, and he heard you.” 
The boy was thunderstruck, and immediately went trembling to his room. 
Others come up boldly, accostingus thus. ‘Hello! when is that magazine 
coming out. I have been waiting with my hands in my pockets for a week 
looking out for it.” This is a sample of those who never take their hands 
out of their pockets, at least, so far as we can judge,—for Pd. is not marked 
opposite their names in the subscription book. Seniors, what do you think 
of next week’s work? We can see through the double column of examina- 
tions, (not Sphinx’s), far to the end, where, in the sacred apartment, Diplo- 
mas shine as bright to us, (as a friend suggests), as the big furnace back of 
the machine shop. This is no optical delusion, as our lecture was the other 
day, when we expected to have Chemistry ; but it is a matter of fact. The 
other night we went to sleep pondering over the difficulties of the coming 
final,—“when Greek meets Greek,” i.e. a translation. We wandered 
through those same old fields of the imagination that we read about, and in 
dreams, fed on fried stars, seasoned with the tersulphate of the sesquioxide 
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of iron, and washed it down with a glass of electrical fluid, which when con- 
taining carbonic acid gas, we find and use it in the form of a few bottles of 
extra fine Spitsbergen aurora borealis; then taking a glass of ice cream, in 
the grand saloon of the milky way, (which, by the by, contains a beautiful 
planet, Venus, we think itis, but are not certain, for we had to look through 
a piece of smoked glass), lighting our segar by means of a meteor, calling our 
servant a satellite of Jupiter, drawn to us by the attraction of gravitation, who 
fans us with the tail of a comet. We sauntered forth to make a revolution. 
Then the effects of a heavy supper began to show itself. We fell into all the 
holes in the sun, got frightened at the shadows of the moon, thinking they 
were ghosts, played boo peep with Venus behind the moon, but lo! ared- 
ness overspread her face, we thought that she was blushing at being found 
alone so late at night. It gradually grew darker, until it became black ; we 
could stand it no longer, but giving old Morpheus a good blow under the ear 
we awoke, and found it was our chum’s “mustashers.” He had come to 
wake us up. May you be defended from such dreams. 

Princeton is as dull as ever, but spring with her mustard plaster influence, 
draws forth the ladies, and they acting as mediums “fetch” the students 
who cut evening recitation, in order to get time to turn down their collars 
for their evening walk, on which walk they expect to meet the female disci- 
ples of the peripatetic school of beauty, parading the streets as advertising 
placards of the milliner—dressed to death in spring styles. Owing to the 
high price of straw, they wear an article called a bonnet ; the style of archi- 
tecture is evidently borrowed from the Polynesians, who wear a large pen- 
dent clam-shell in front, whereas, the fashionable ladies of the present day, 
wear something resembling aclam-shell behind. They also glory in an ar- 
ticle called “‘basques,” which we used to call “Bob tail coats.” We suppuse 
that “Basque” is the term for a female bob tail coat. But to proceed.— 
Skirts with thirteen flounces, shoes with heels three inches high, hoops nine- 
teen feet indiameter, in consideration of which, our worthy Mayor has ad- 
vertised contracts ta widen the side-walk. Ladies excuse us for we are in a 
bad humor, owing to the circumstance that a friend of ours has failed to the 
amount of 37} cents. Toatone for our previous conduct, we will describe a 
fashionable Student. Let us take a walk. Here’s one now. We publish 
eur notes just as we took them at the moment, in front of this Tailoric piece 
of architecture. Boots, stub-toed—pants, extremely tight—coat very exceed- 
ingly Shanghai—collar, very large—hair, slick and parted behind—upper- 
lip, rather dark. There he stands, grand, gloomy and peculiar, He speaks. 
“I say Editaw, when-ah will thawt sheet-ah of yours be awt.” Thinking 
that he was talking Choctaw we left him alone in his glory, 

Dreading that climax of human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. 


We quote from a copy of prices current before us:—“Ale is going down— 
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be interred by the side of its former foeman. Coexistent with 
the great national parties, each of the states composing our 
Federal Union has nursed its own peculiar offshoots, depending 
upon modifications of the great principles in some cases essential 
and in others rarely nominal. What a gigantic exercise of 
mathematical talent would be required to sum up the numerous 
parties who presented their claims at the late elections in New 
York State. Almost yearly one of these ephemeral factions 
breathes its last, and so completely is it veiled by its own obscurity 
that even the state journals, ever lying in wait for news, do not 
honor it with an obituary. 

But changes in the political tenets of whole classes, however 
rapid they may be, can never keep pace with those of individuals 
or leaders. In a free government where the masses are allowed 
to carry their own ideas into operation, the transformations must 
be comparitively slow, since they must communicate their thoughts 
to each other and resolve upon some uniform mode of action. 
How awkward and tardy is the movement of an automaton, depen- 
ing upon numerous screws and joints compared with that of a 
human being depending upon the impulse of a single will. Indi- 
viduals, as we have shown, are much more expeditious in their 
mutations, and politicians have frequently been known, Peter- 
like, to deny their master thrice before the cock crows on the 
morning of success. Reader, as you have wandered during a 
sultry summer day along some quiet country by-road, you have 
sometimes, happy to see life in any form, paused to observe the 
little tadpoles sporting in a muddy pool of water beneath the 
shade of an overhanging willow. As you have there remained 
in reflective mood, your thoughts returning to the busy world, 
have you never compared those little tadpoles and frogs, the 
denizens of a muddy pool, to the politicians who daily hurry 
past you with importance depicted in their every feature? Truly 
the similarity is most marvellous. 

At one time the politician tadpole-like, does not dare venture 
out of the mud and mire of politics. Soon however a transfor- 
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mation, quite observable to the naked eye, takes place; he 
becomes amphibious and frog-like ventures occasionally upon the 
dry land. Should, however, any danger or difficulty threaten, 
in a trice he leaps again into the mud and mire, whither he feels 
certain that no one having clean hands will follow him. When 
afew more years have settled upon his head, from morn till 
evening he croaks at the faults in his younger brethren which he 
so constantly cherished during his own youth. Reader, how- 
ever ridiculous and far-fetched this resemblance may to you ap- 
pear, it is nevertheless a real one. You have seen the politician 
as the tadpole, you have seen him in his state of transformation, 
and you have listened to his tedious, unavailing croaking. These 
constant changes are not confined to a small class, but are as 
wide-spread as the science of politics itself. 

Then political transformations do not depend upen mere chance 
or that blind Goddess Fortune; their cause is constantly the 
same, and acts with wonderful uniformity. Let us now endeavor 
to point out the causae rerum. Politics is no longer the science 
for promoting a country’s welfare, but is now employed almost 
entirely for individual benefit. Self-love has seated herself upon 
the lofty throne of patriotism. Among the Ancients, Prudence, 
or the love of our own interests, was considered as one of the 
virtues but secondary to the love of God and country. In those 
olden times, virtue was synonymous with patriotism, and politics 
was self-sacrifice. Two great parties only were acknowledged, 
viz: the Democratical and the Kingly or Tyranical. Persons 
who deserted the one party and attached themselves to another, 
were said not to have changed their opinions but to have become 
traitorous. But at that time, changes, when politics was the 
science of patriotism, were rare ; now, when politics is self-inter- 
est, they are common. 

As anterior to the cause producing these wonderful political 
metamorphases, let us ascertain upon what principle depended 
the alteration in the object of political science. In America, 
while liberty was a blessing yet to be acquired, our forefathers 
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plainly perceived that even self-interest coincided with patriot- 
ism. When by their efforts it had been so firmly established, 
that it was in no danger of the usurpations of royalty, their 
successors began to look more and more to the actual va'ue of 
their precious legacy, and to derive therefrom all benefit possible. 
This spirit has now reached its culminating point, and the whole 
country is now filled with greedy harpies ready at any moment to 
plunge upon the fat of the land. Human nature, ever ready to 
justify its faults, suggests that these political transformations 
are the result of superior enlightenment by which men are ena- 
bled to trace out their errors. But, alas! for consistency, men 
change in opposite directions, and the same cause will not ex- 
plain both phenomena. Again, men change and re-change their 
opinions. Superior enlightenment may account for the former 
but not for the latter or the return to their former errors. To 
assert such a principle would be to declare that civilization can 
produce barbarism. In an enlightened community we have 
recently seen fanaticism trace to the highest degree of enlight- 
enment, an attempt te expel from his position an officer who had 
dared to discharge his duties without fanaticism. Self interest 
can not be the highest degree of refinement, since Christ, the 
fountain of all enlightenment, gave up himself for the preservation 
of his creatures. In some cases the leaders are aware that they 
can not adduce for their political transmigrations, reasons of 
sufficient force to influence even the plastic minds of the mobile 
vulgus. In such a strait, their ingenuity rarely deserts them, 
but like skillful jugglers they distract the attention of the people 
from their individual miscenduct either by gravely informing 
them tliat the party itself has changed or by the publication of 
some similar anomaly. They disregard entirely that the cum- 
brous mass of party must follow at a distance their light-footed 
leaders. The people themselves, however, are without doubt 
culpable to a great extent for the permitted fickleness of their . 
representations, since the masses form the ruling body. Contra- 
dictory as it may appear, the inhabitants of the United States 
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are by their practical spirit rendered in the science of politics 
very unpractical. They forget that, as the smoothest and most 
pleasant road may abruptly terminate in a yawning precipice, 
a policy producing benefit for the present may prove at last 
destructive. ‘They are satisfied with present good and pay little 
or no attention to first principles of actions. \As the same effect 
may follow from numerous causes, they utterly disregard all 
changes in the political tenets of their governors, while they 
enjoy a continuation of prosperity. Thus popular heedlessness, 
though not the cause, is yet the necessary condition of individual 
vicissitude, 

The masses must also to a great extent be in entire ignorance 
of the higher workings of policy. In a free country even the 
people think by proxy, and place absolute reliance upon certain 
individual opinions. Should then these individuals alter their 
political course it is very natural that the vulgar should obey 
their influence. Thus another absolute condition of their frequent 
political transitions arises from the nature of a Democratical 
Government. These changes are rarely seen among those politi- 
cians who aspire to the highest honors of the state, but are for 
the most part confined to the numerous inferior gentry, who settle 
like locusts upon all the under-officers and devour the substance 
of the nation. The eyes of the world are directed toward the 
foremen, while the latter are observed by very few persons and 
execute their manceuvres under cover of their own obscurity. 
Are these changes mere freaks for individual benefit, productive 
of no evil to the whole country? Far otherwise ; they are the 
circumstances which give a color of consistency to the charges 
against all Republics as most perfectly typified in these United 
States. The evil effects do not terminate even in the evil opin- 
ions which arise in the minds of foreigners, but spring up like 
weeds in the midst of our choicest blessings. That portion of 
the community whose attention has become at length awakened 
by the fickleness of spirit current among politicians, now looks 
with indignant suspicion upon every change of sentiments on ac- 
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tions however honest. By this means those governmental alter- 
ations which must depend upon ever varying circumstances, are 
either impeded or prevented. Thus even good citizens have 
considered themselves justified, when a suitable opportunity has 
been presented, in disregarding laws framed by individuals upon 
whose honesty they can not with certainty depend. Though an 
illogical reason, it often produces a greater effect than logic 
itself. Again, from the nature of man’s disposition it follows 
that politicians must have disrespect and distrust of each other. 
We are told that the Pagan priests, acquainted with all the 
machinery and arrangements of their deceitful mummery, despise 
each other for the fault of which each one is guilty. Politicians 
have lost their respect for each other, and hence. missiles fly 
through our Representative halls, and oaths echo and re-echo in 
our Senate chambers. The annals of our state legislatures dis- 
grace the history of our country. They distrust one another 
and thereby retard the judicious exercise of their official functions. 
For this reason pluts for securing future power and increasing 
present prosperity, are interwoven with the duties incumbent 
upen them. But a very few months have passed since the jour- 
nals throughout the country teemed with accounts of a plot, real 
or pretended, for advancing to the chief office of the state a 
statesman already holding an honorable position under the 
executive. With true Roman foresight his friends made provis. 
ions for his success by bestowing upon his rivals honorable 
positions at so great a distance that their interest would no longer 
be appreciable. 

These frequent political transformations diminish the respect 
entertained toward us by other nations. Though not observant 
of the changes themselves, they are familiar with their effect. 
The reproach is frequently and with justice brought against us, 
that we are no longer distinguished by the honest, determined and 
straight forward policy of Jefferson and Madison, but that our pol- 
icy possesses all the baser features without the depth of European 
diplomacy. In reply to the quotation of these numerous result- 
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ing evils we are informed that they can do no farther injury, as 
they are stationary. This is unfortunately incorrect. We aro 
able to observe their growth year by year—they have become 
incorporoted in our history. Like a disease, no evil can be 
stationary. It must advance and soon becemes chronic. The 
strength to resist, is decreased in an exact ratio with the increase 
of the strength in the evil. It is evident that patriotism and 
honesty are becoming unknown terms in the dictionary of Amer- 
ican statesmanship. In these times of bitter feeling, when 
brother is ranged against brother, no disinterested patriots core 
forth ready to yield themselves and their prospects to satisfy the 
furies of the gathering storm. 

The old addage “‘ The times make the men,” long cherished 
as the shield of our internal prosperity, has failed in this one 
necessity, and, if reform do not speedily follow, our worst fears 
may yet be realized. 

W. A. F. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN ART. 


Grecian Art has long been esteemed among men the chiefest 
and most cloud-reaching tower of the great Art Castle. All 
time, they say, will never succeed in rearing its rival, or conceiv- 
ing its superior. Its foundations are broader, its shaft higher, 
and its appurtenances more splendid than aught else in Art. 
And yet, much of this is questionable. Why is it that we of 
these times should be rivals of the antique? Have we less mind ? 
Are we deficient in any of those peculiar characteristics whence 
is supposed to have arisen this glorious excellence of Grecian 
Art?. It would require a greater humility than we conceive the 
Modern world to possess, to make them concur in any such 
degrading opinions. No, no: we are progressive; progressive 
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onward and upward. It cannot be that aschool of Art developed 
under the sensuous twilight of Paganism, should equal that which 
has sprung up under the bright garish day of a spiritual Chris- 
tianity. In effect, it is our eredo, that Landscape painting as 
typical of modern Art, should have accorded it a higher rank in 
the scale of exaltedness, than sculpture, as the characteristic 
type of Grecian Art. And, holding firm to this faith, despite 
the clamorings and hissings, of the conservatives, the old-fogy 
dilletlanti, the deifiers of all that is classic, we wish likewise to 
show upon what grounds we base our belief, rather thinking 
to defend our own sober credit, than hoping to convert others 
to our opinion. 

We might make out a strong case by arguing that since the 
world is manifestly progressive, the Moderns are therefore nearer 
the unattainable perfection than the Ancients ; and consequently 
a system of Art, developed under their auspices, must be higher 
than any similar system that owes its origin to the Ancients. 
But we think we have other grounds for claiming Landscape as 
a higher form of Art than sculpture. 

Let us begin at the beginning, for in the very primal source 
and ultimate cause of Art do we expect to find wherewith to 
support our opinion. We ascribe the origin of Art, universally 
and without exception, to religion. That this is so we think is 
capable of direct proof. The first developments of all religious 
feeling, save that which is superinduced by direct revelation, 
tend towards idolatry. The ignorant mind will not satisfy itself 
with anything impalpable; it must have a tangible something 
for its adoration, which, if not actually embodying the idea 
they conceive, is at least representative of it. Hence the idola- 
tries of India, the base feteshism of Africa, and the religion of 
ancient Egypt, where the mind appeared to be so debased, 
the imagination so polluted, that the lowest orders of the animal 
kingdom were looked upon as fair impersonations of the Gods 
thep worshipped. The operations of this same attempt to give 
substance to the mysterious feelings of their awed and reverential 
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ignorance, was the source of the Grecian Mythology. The 
Greeks fancied themselves the immediate descendants of the 
Gods. This attempt to rid themselves of the*incubusof mystery, 
led them also to personify and represent the ideas that claimed 
their reverence and awe. Their naturally pure and exalted taste 
induced them to cast aside the monstrosities that characterized 
the imitative worship of other nations, and seek in themselves, 
God-born as they were, fit models for the representation of those 
Gods. Hence arose Grecian sculpture. 

Assuming this then as a proven thing, we can thence easily 
deduce a theory corroborative of our conclusion that landscape 
painting, as typical of the Christian economy, is a higher form 
of Art, and characteristic of a higher species of development, 
than Grecian sculpture as dependant upon Grecian religion. For, 
since Art has universally been the indirect fruit of religion, itis 
rational to suppose that the form or spirit of any religion will 
materially influence the development and perfectibility of that 
branch or species of Art which may have sprung up under its 
auspices. Such we have seen is the case, with the inferior de- 
velopments of Art, which were concordant with a type of. reli- 
gious belief most gross*and erroneous. Hence, if the analogy 
holds good, (and there is no repugnant reason why it should not, ) 
the highest form of Art is to be found conjoined with, and de- 
fluent from, the highest of religions. Christianity, whose basis 
is direct revelation, is the highest form of religion, Protestantism 
the purest determination of Christianity ; hence, under a Chris- 
tian Protestantism are we to look for the highest form of Art. 
And this is Christian in general, Painting, more particularly, 
with respect to Protestantism ; landscape Painting. 

Let us now see if attendant and dependant facts go to sup- 
port this our hypothesis. By what standard are we to judge 
concerning Art? Snrely by none other than one of present, 
modern acceptance. To convey this, we quote the words of a 
distinguished writer* of our day upon “what is termed. the 

*Thomas de Quincey. Notes to his Translation of Lessing’s Laocoon. 
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general and presiding law which determines the distinctions of 
the statuesque from the picturesque.” “The characteristic aim 
of painting,” says he, “is reality and life; of sculpture, ideality 
and duration. ‘Painting is sensuous and concrete; sculpture ab- 
stract and imaginative. The existere and the esse of the meta- 
physicians express the two modes of being which they severally 
embody.” Now to bring this to bear upon the question, which 
deserves the higher rank, sculpture as characteristic of the Greek, 
or painting as characteristic of the Christian? This must, im the 
final analysis, be decided by a comparison between the funda- 
mental distinctions of the religions that gave them birth. In the 
one, a God came down to the earth to save sinful man; with be- 
nign charity inearnating his divine essence. In the other, man 
was dis-incarnated and etherialised until he was elevated into 
the possession of divine attributes. Which of these is the higher 
faith, the nobler? Whether the pautheism that degrades so 
much the divine idea as to expose it to human competition, envy, 
rivalry; or that high faith which, as Jean Paul truly says, so 
effectually teaches “the grandeur of man in his littleness.” Can 
any one hesitate as to his decision? Therefore, for these mani- 
fold reasons do I place landscape painting above seulpture. 

Not that we would for a moment disparate the Creator of a 
Laocoon, of a Niobe, of a Medicean Venus, of a dying gladiator, 
of the Apollo Belvidere ; not that we would dare assert the 
equality of Modern with ancient Art in respect of execution. 
Far from it. We would only claim in behalf of the modern 
world, in behalf of that wherein we live, in behalf of progress, 
of humanity, of christianity, the credit of possessing more ex- 
panded, loftier, truer, sublimer conceptions of man and nature 
than the Greek could ever possibly have. We would only proudly 
declare that the spirit of christianity is not retrograde ; that it 
hath expanded the soul somewhat beyond its olden limits, and 
made its aim loftier, its scope wider, its judgment truer. Give to 
us, as high art, as the highest art, a landscape. Not alone the 
rich, glowing sunsets, the blue skies, and gorgeous scenery of the 
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impassioned South, where all nature is painted as if a-glow with 
sensuous warmth and voluptuous paintings ; not alone the rolling 
hill-sides, the meadows and brooks, the shady, vine-covered cot- 
tages, and all the delicious dreamy quiet of the rural scene; 
but lefty cloud-capt mountains, rearing themselves, rude, rough, 
gigantic in all the magnificence of nature’s sterner arrayal; the 
wide, blue, illimitable sea, or calm or storm-tost ; the awful cat- 
aract bounding away from tallest cliffs; the dark storm-cloud 
rushing up like a battling host; with man, pigmy-lke, dotted in; 
an incident not an object; the puny mortal, not the towering, 
haughty lord; wondering, submissive, not lofty, never cloud- 
compelling. This is the true landscape, and the true art, with 
its truthful reproving lesson ; assigning man his actual physical 
rank in God’s creation. 

In fine, Modern Art conceives of man as those rough old fa- 
bles of the scald picture, Thor, in the landof the Lébuns; creep- 
ing for shelter into the cavernous immensity of the thumb of the 
giant’s glove; awakened at midnight by the earth quaking snore 
of his enemy—and yet, by the vantage ground of mind, will, and 
upright, lefty purpose,—their superior. Ancient Art makes man 
the Apollo, the Jove, eternal in Olympus, incarnate, mortal, sin- 
ning, on the flowery plains, ‘neath the sunny skies of Greece. And 
to us, who are but too apt to feel the vanity of transcendentalism 
rising up in our breasts, as we sit amid our books, to us be the 
reproof and the feast of a true landscape; at sight of which we 
are forced to lay aside the arrogance of this pantheistic faith, 


as Art yields in the supreme presence of Nature. og 
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TO — 





In youth I saw thee first ; health’s choicest bloom, 
Dwelt on thy peachy cheek ; and on thy brow, 
So fair and lofty, lurked no sombre gloom, 
No half hid canker such as rides there now. 
I saw thee, loved thee, and thou di’dst half allow, 
My heart’s wild dream to picture thee as mine. 
Thy bright eye glowed, as I upraised a vow, 
To win high fame, with thee, fair one, as shrine 
And altar where upon my heart might pour 
Choicest libations. Ah too trustful soul! 
I went, I toiled, and I was conqueror. 
Yet never, never reached the chosen goal, 
I sought and found the temple, but its fane 
Told of another priest who there did reign. 

P. F. L., Jr. 
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SENIOR REFLECTIONS. 


“Brothers at this parting moment, 
Let some sadness thrill each heart ; 
Let us shed one tear in silence, 
Ere we hence for aye depart.” 


The annual departure of the Senior Class constitutes an impor- 
tant era in the staid and quiet routine of College life. Juniors, 
who haye long reckoned themselves seniors in everything but the 
name, step with easy dignity into the seats of their departed 
elder brothers. Pert sophomores begin to affect the Junior 
swagger, criticise Blair, and inquire the price of Genin’s best, 
while the delighted Fresh visibly increase an inch in stature. 
Seniors bustle about, neared with their final exertions, and exult- 
ing in the near prospect of a sheepskin, the crown and solace of 
all their toils. The last lecture has been listened to with the 
customary close attention ; the last fizzle and rowl have been 
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recorded ; the last roll has been responded to in propria persona 
or by proxy ; and the last excuse has been presented to the most 
august faculty. The last of those two-inch augur-bores auto- 
graph books, has been dispatched, thank Heaven. What lessons 
of wisdom and morality, what dissertations and friendship can 
be compared to those which may be found within the range of 
this department of literature. With what ad-.airable disinterest- 
edness does the Senior pen the fruits of his long experience. 
How appropriately does he, with the license of age, admonish 
his youthful friends to pursue a steady and virtuour course, 
which advice the aforesaid youthful friends treasure up to their 
lasting benefit. 

But this period is particularly interesting to the members of 
the graduating class. The under classes may for a time experi- 
ence a feeling of sadness at the removal of some of their intimate 
friends. Many of the apartments just now tenanted by Seniors 
may seem lifeless and deserted; and the chapel itself may wear 
as forlorn and forsaken an aspect as it frequently does at morn- 
ing prayers on arainy morning. But this feeling soon passes 
away—new faces soon take the place of those who have departed. 
New studies, the assumption of our dignities, and the stimulus of 
final examinations, serve wonderfully well to dispel such trouble- 
some thoughts. But at this time, the Seniors bid farewell to some 
of their dearest friends, and shake off perforce the loved restraint 
of College life. That glorious independence, that agreeable seclu- 
sion, and easy intercourse which characterize college society, 
must be left forever for the more exciting and more healthless 
pursuits of ambition, wealth and pleasure. The sound of the 
college bell will no longer ring in our ears the note of command. 
If heard at all it will be like the music of Carril, to wake the 
memory of past pleasures—the sad but pleasant reminiscences of 
life’s spring-time. We may return here in after years but it 
will be to find all changed, and places once familiar, thronged 
with strangers. Commencement day is accompanied by less of 
this feeling. Then the bustle, the crowd, the presence of friends, 
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the speechifying—all act as offsets to it. But at the departure 
of the Seniors the usual routine continues unaffected by the 
turmoil of a celebration, and we leave old Nassau in its wonted 
quietness, and undisturbed except by our departure. Then de 
we realize more fully that we have reached the termination of 
our career. The well packed trunks, the busy faces of classmates 
running hither and thither in the bustle of ‘ getting ready,’ the 
wistful faces of sorrowing Fresh, giving vent occasionally to the 
aspiration “that they were going too,” all tell us of it. The 
Baccalaureate of our worthy President, wherein were inculcated 
some parting lessons of sound morality, the majority of which 
in kind consideration of their might, we were permitted to re- 
ceive in a sitting posture ; the final settlement of our accounts 
with the good people of Princeton (?)—all tell us of it. 

But among the many objects and associations that served to 
make us realize the fact that our student life was ended, nothing, 
we think, was more efficient in so doing than our final meeting in 
the Chapel the eve of our departure, and we can almost bless 
the scruples of our most christian President, which were the 
occasion of that memorable meeting. Not that anything unusual 
transpired, for we did little else than sing our parting ode, and 
join in a solemn and earnest prayer; but there was a peculiar 
impressiveness in the time, the place, and the occasion. The 
bustle of examination was over; text-books had been consigned 
to their final resting place; and the thoughts of parting, alone 
remained te occupy our minds. For the last time we took our 
accustomed seats in the Chapel, while the shades of evening were 
beginning to envelop with a dim and mellow light, so well suited 
to reflection and serious thoughts. For the last time we sat 
there together as a class. How thick and fast did memory 
crowd its images upon many of us. What recollection of past 
pleasures that appeared so dear, now that they were passing 
away forever, came upon us. What conjectures of the future 
that loomed dark and uncertain before us. Some of us had 
passed through College in strife and emulation. Jealousy had 
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separated some, and a warm friendship had united others. But 
now all contentions, all petty rivalry, all the little vexations of 
college life were swallowed up in the one great thought of part- 
ing, of bidding farewell to the scenes where the best of youth 
had been spent, of dispersing, and beginning the laborious con- 
test with the world. And as the sweet music of the farewell ode 
fell mournfully upon the ear, many an one turned and took his 
last look of the assembled faces which the chapel, the lecture 
room and frequent intercourse had rendered so familiar. 

How many of the faces now beaming with youth and hope 
will be beneath the green sod a few years hence. How few of 
the ambitious schemes, the lofty aspirations—the noble resolu- 
tions now formed will ever meet with their fulfillment. How 
many fond expectations will be blasted ; how many will be 
wrecked upon the Circean shoals of pleasure; how many will 
find life all sorrow and bitterness. These thoughts—sad but 
natural —presented themselves to more than one upon the occa- 
sion ; and when the last strain had died away we would fain 
have prolonged it to have put off for a little space the time of 
parting. The prayer with which the meeting closed had to us 
a peculiar solemnity. It was fitting to conclude our college 
course, that momentous period of life during which the pendulum 
of destiny is said to vibrate, by committing ourselves to the care 
of that Providence which disposes of all things. 

The class of ’55 has departed, as many a class before it—and 
to undergo the same experience and meet with the same fate. 
We came together from all parts of the union, in many cases 
inexperienced and rough with local prejudices. We have been 
here long enough to learn, besides the studies we have pursued, 
to cultivate liberal views, and to wear away many of the biased 
opinions with which we left our homes. We have engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge on a spot breathing the very air of 
freedom and hallowed by reminiscences that can never die. Let 
us hope then that we may leave these venerable walls imbued 
with a proper spirit. Let our aim be to make men of integrity, 
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usefulness and patriotism, to soothe sectional animosity, to foster 
liberal sentiment, to make our government wise and impartial, 
and the name of American respected. Let us ever cherish a 
feeling of love and reverence towards that institution which has 
imparted to us of its ample store—where so many pleasing frien d- 
ships have been formed, and so many happy hours have been 


spent. ALMA MaTEeR FLOREAr. 
SENIOR. 





FAREWELL ODE OF THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1855. 





BY EDWARD SPENCER. 





Brothers at this parting moment, 
Let some sadness thrill each heart ; 
Let us shed one tear in silence, 
Ere we hence for aye depart. 


For together we shall never 

Meet again, while youth’s warm glow, 
With such wild yet hearty fervor, 
Through our veins doth ceaseless flow. 


Some of us may wander ever, 
Weary, worn and travel-stained ; 
Seeking o’er the world’s Sahara, 
An Oasis unattained. 


’ Some of us may clutch the Present, 
Making it the All of life ; 
Till, the coming hour of trial, 
Find us crippled ere the strife. 


Looms the Future now before us, 
Fraught with many a varied sign ; 
Bright to some as noonday’s splendor, 
Sad to some as eve’s decline. 
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Yet fet as at this vital moment, 

Not too much to thought give way ; 
Let us rather ask in sternness : 

“ Heart ! How standest thou to-day ?” 


We this day, triumphant victors, 
Life’s stern castle walls have scaled: 
Let us vow to keep our conquest, 

By whatever foe assailed. 


We this day are sea-ward sailing, 
Argonauts on Life’s Propont ; 
Jason-like let’s meet each peril 
Ever with a dauntless front. 


‘Now we leap on life’s arena, 
Athletes eager for the toil ; 
Are we girded: are our sinews 
Supple with Pallestric oil ? 


Life is like a precious vellum, 
Whereon we must ever write 
Whatsoe’er our fate compel us, 
Of Hereafter to recite. 


Let us then, since youth’s idyllic © 
Hath filled its bright allotted page, 
Commence to-morrow with an Epic 
That may our manhood’s hours engage. 


’ Let each future tell a story 
Of a long unwearied strife ; 
Of unceasing, steadfast action, 
Ending only with our life. 


Brothers to discharge such duties 
How may we ourselves prepare ; 
What kind parent Hand will lead us, 
To the How, the What, the Where? 


As knights of old before the altar, 
Ere they put their armor on, 
Humbly prayed for help in battle, 
So let us pray ere we be gone. 
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Let us near this altar bowing, 
Breathe an heartfelt humble prayer, 
That theGuardian Hand be near us, 
And direct us Everywhere. 


With such guidance, we may safely 
Plant our flag on castle Keep ; 
Weigh on life’s untried Propontic, 
Into the Arena leap. 


Proudly pen upon the vellum, 
An Iliad of succcessful strife, 
Making every page an annal 

Of a pure and perfect life. 





SCHAMYL. 


No nation has ever been without some one great magnet spirit. 
Men love to point to some one star, before which they can bow 
with love and admiration. It is a principle of human nature 
to bow befcre the man whom we consider as a superior. Thus 
it has been froth the creation of the world, that some one leading 
spirit attracts and retains the admiration of those inferior. 
France points to her Napoleon, Scotland to her Wallace, America 
to her Washington, Switzerland to her Tell. There has ever been 
one beacon light which guides a nation in its progress to glory, 
one common shrine before which all can kneel, throwing aside 
the more degrading impulses of the heart. In the present age, 
but few such men have arisen. Hypocracy and deceit hold too 
firm a sway to permit a pure, untainted spirit to remain. The 
ancient school of Plato and Socrates have now given place to 
the modern school of Chesterfield. Virtue and truth which the 
darkness of heathenism could not banish have given way in this 
age of Christianity to duplicity and cunning. Can we then 
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expect to see one leading spirit, when all around is deceit ? 
Those halcyon days have past, when merit met with its reward, 
when men could throw aside selfish feelings and render desert its 
due. As civilization and science increases, we learn better to 
know ourselves. We inspect our nature and find the heart 
** deceitful above all things.” We are on our guard against our 
fellow man and oppose deciet by using deceit. It is difficult in 
such a state of affairs for any one man to attract to himself the 
admiration of the rest, nay utterly impossible in this stage 
of civilization. We must look for such men of superior virtue, 
in nations untainted by the doctrines of a Chesterfield, which 
still are ignorant of human ‘nature ; and there alone we find them. 

Among the mountains of the Caucasus dwelled a race of war- 
riors, brave, simple and generous, shut out from the world around 
by the nataral barriers of their country, they cherished a spirit 
of liberty within them. Their hearts were bound together by 
the ties of love, as if the spirit of the dove, lost from the ark, 
still hovered over them. They worshipped their God bowing 
before the mystic flame on Iran’s altar. 

Of manly form, they trod their native hills, the most perfect 
image of their creator. Their daughters rivalled in beauty the 
houris of Persia. Peace, happiness and quiet reigned among 
them, and thus they lived and died untainted by the vices of the 
exterior world. But soon a change came o’er the scene. From 
beyond the Euxine comes the clash of arms. Mahomet with his 
host of moslem knights preclaims himself a prophet of Allah. 
Onward comes the tide of curruption. Byzantium falls, and 
soon the corrupt stream insinuates itself among the mountains of 
Caucasus. The Magi falls before their altars, the sacred fire is 
extinguished, and the first seed of corruption sown. Injured 
in their faith, insult is added. Their daughters torn from their 
arms and borne away to grace the harem of some licentious Turk. 
Their barriers are now forced and their land becomes open to 
the corruption from without. Still a new enemy arises. The 
storm gathers over their native hills dark and lowering. Russia 
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ever eager for domain turns her gaze upon the fair mountains of 
Caucasus. Moscow and the French defeat had swelled her glory. 
Poland had been blotted from the list of nations, and now no 
pangs of conscience does the autocrat feel at devastating the 
plains of Georgia. 

Onward comes the Russian army. The Caucasians retire in 
dismay, they call for aid on Mahomet. They again invoke the 
magic fire. No aid comes, and now the little band of warriors 
stand awaiting the expected avalanche. At this crisis of affairs 
Schamyl appears upon the stage, with majestic form, of an unwa- 
vering spirit, and pre-eminent virtue, he takes the reins of gov- 
ernment, and in his threefold character of prophet, priest and 
king, sways his nation at will. He revives the drooping courage 
of his subjects. He prophecies success, pleads before his God 
for aid, and leads his little army on. New bravery inspires them. 
The wailing of their daughters in the halls of Constantinople, 
the cries of their wives murdered by the Cossacks, call for ven- 

ce. Desperation urges them on. The Russian phalanx is 
hurled back upon their sterile sands and one more thorn added 
to the crown of Nicholas. The European world look on amazed. 
Russia’s serried troops, which made the capital of France trem- 
ble, and hurled back the before invincible legions of Napoleon, 
now lay overthrown by the spirit of one-man, supported but by 
a handfal of patriots, while the eyes of the civilized world are 
turned towards the Crimea, while the allied troops are falling 
before the walls of Sebastopol in support of slothful Moslems, 
they little think of the desperate struggle so near them between 
the despotic legions and the handful of patriots. 

Long has Schamyl fought and still is fighting for the liberty 
of his native Caucasus. From the blood of one slaughtered 
army of Cossacks, another seems to rise. The bloody drama is 
again enacted. With unabated zeal, Shamyl again hurls back 
the opposers of his country. No pitying eye is turned, no aiding 
hand is lent, still for twenty years the Caucasians have been 
casting a stain upon the already foul escutcheon of Russia. 
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Schamyl deservedly ranks among the great men of the age. 
His breast, pure, uncontaminated by the trammels of education, 
beats only for his country and his God. His nation bows before 
him in adoration. No selfish motives prevent the offerings due 
to his merit. Loved for his virtue, he rules with 2 mild sceptre, 
feared for his power, he commands but to be obeyed. We cannot 
fail to wonder, while inspecting the character of such a man. 
Brought into the field of action at the time when a pre-eminent 
man was needed, he eclipses, by his brilliant career, the deeds 
of a Wallace or a Tell. Born in a country where jealousy was 
wanting, all men looked to him as a father. Whether inspecting 
the celestial bodies he augurs success, or clothed in sacerdotal 
robes, he bends before the altar of his God. Whether in regal 
splendor he issues his mandate, or as a general marches forth 
to conquer, he is the same noble, generous, high minded man, a 
study and an example for the nineteenth century. « May success 
attend him, and may Caucasia, not like Poland and Hungary be 
blotted from the list of nations, but take its place as a free and 


independent country. 
* * * 





HONORIADS. 


WRITTEN MORE THAN 40 YEARS AGO. 


As thus I viewed these happy fe!lows, 

Puffed up with blasts from Fortune’s bellows, 
Some kind advice I dared to give them, 

Tho’ sure at such a time ’twould grieve them. 
“Think not that honors fame will fix 

“ Or row you safe ’cross river Styz ; 

“Think not on them you'll ride sublime, 

* Like Phebus on the car of time ; 

“* Your hobby-horse, if such you make ’em, 

“* To ride through life’s frigus opacum, 
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“Will meet such dug-bears on the road, 
“ He’ll quickly ease him of his load. 
“ Think not when College life is over 
“To browse like goats in growing clover ; 
“ Or that there’s no more use for poling 
“Since now there’s no more chance for rowling. 
“ Beware! lest some far distant day 
“ Should throw a question in your way ; 
“‘T got an honor, sir!” won’t do; 
“ A sceptic could not think it true; 
“ And, if he could, he’d wish to hear how, 
“It happens that you look so queer now ; 
“Or if ars cogitandi taught men, 
' “ Thus quick to solve all questions brought them. 


WRITTEN MORE THAN 30 YEARS AGO. 


Often debated they about their grade 

Acrogg the chess-board, where meanwhile they played. 

Says one, “I move my rook” —I think we'll take the second grade, 
“The second grade? I take your Bishop—check !” 

“The seconds doubtful, answers his compeer, 

Check to your king! but to the third I swear— 

Have you the first and second books reviewed ? 

No—That’s the square on which my Bishop stood— 

I mean on those two books to trust to fate— 

“You do? Imove my knight and then check-mate,” 

Thus ’stead of studying for the grades they wanted, 

They played at chess and took their grades for granted. 
And when at length the wonted grades were stated, 

These two chess players both found thomselves check-mated. 





“THE WAR OF ELEMENTS.” 


When in Edens bower, adorned with flowers, rich and beauti- 
ful, delighting the eye, and infusing a consciousness of divine 
purity and power; our first parents, unsullied and holy, with 
countenance all radiant, with the smiles and blessings of Heaven, 
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remained in their pristine virtue and goodness for a short period. 
Soon the messenger of vice entered—’twas a Serpent; and 
twining himself about their purest affections, with all his devilish 
machinations and plans, hidden beneath the garb of seeming love 
and power, he entangled them in a web of sin so foul and dark, 
that God’s commands, and God’s own-self were forgotten, amid 
the folds of the winding sheet, it was weaving for their souls. 
Then began the War of Hlements—a war which has with un- 
ceasing fury raged, a war which all the powers of Heaven have 
never quelled, which all the powers of Hell have ever fomented. 
No longer was their enjoyment blissful, no longer freed from the 
dark shadow of vice. The forbidden fruit was tasted, the fiat 
of Almighty God transgressed. The fiendish laughs of Hell re- 
echoed through its dark domains—the tears of Heaven mourned 
a childs first sin. The warning voice of God was heard; it 
reached them, but alas too late. The impious messenger of Hell, 
had already planted the germ of rebellion and of vice, deep 
within their breasts ; the soil was genial, it flourished in rank 
luxuriance. It grew with their growth, it strengthened with 
their strength. “T'was given a heritage of wo to, their first born. 
What see we next? Was disobedience all? Was the thirst of 
Hell already slaked? No. A brother’s hand crimsoned with 
a brothers blood, proclaims its onward march. The mark upon 
Cain’s gloomy brow, tells us of deep dyed crime ; it tells us of 
Heavens withering curse. “A vagabond, and a wanderer shalt 
thou be upon the face of the earth, a mark will I set upon thee, 
so that all shall know thee.” His pilgrimage began; but who 
can tell his inward pangs, the voice of his brother called for ven- 
geance ; twas whispered in his ear, thou shalt surely die, thou 
shalt wreath in agony with a brothers blood upon the soul. What 
@ sentence,—it was enough to send the life blood curdling 
through his veins, to blast every budding hope on earth, or in 
eternity. Thus has continued the war of moral elements—trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, it has at last become the 
companion of us all, requiring every intellectual endowment, and 
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every energy our nature to resist, and oppose. How powerful 
must the influence of vice be. “Tis like a precipice, upon whose 
banks, the choisest and most inviting flowers grow, but seek 
them, and you are plunged into a gulf, so dark and deep, that 
nature’s self shudders at the thought. 

And is it not so with vice; it allures us with its soft voluptu- 
ous charms, promising happiness, with nought to give but misery, 
and like the dew drop upon the seared and withered leaf, the 
truest work of nature, it presents to us an exterior, clothed in 
fair and gaudy apparel, but within are decay and rottenness- 
Thus has the war of moral and intellectual elements raged, until 
the mightiest nations have been convulsed to their very center, 
until the social circle has been shaken like a ship tossed by tem- 
pestuous waves, and the mind of imbecile puny man, hurled to 
and fro, as a reed shaken by opposing winds. Trace the pro- 
gress of nations during the dark ages.—Trace them when be- 
seiged, attacked, and deluged with blood,—convulsed and shaken, 
by internal political and religious discord—when in their very 
midst, the throne of infidelity was reared, upon it placed wick- 
edness and vice, and you will find that when Hell triumphed, 
and guilt and crime stalked forth, as giants from their dark 
abodes, bearing ruin and desolation along their pathway, that 
the knife was plunged into its very heart, that its life blood gur- 
gled from the wound. But the demon does not always triumph. 
View that land basking in Heavens sweetest , smiles, richer than 
the spices of the East, or the gold of Ophir, in which the mighty 
contest has for ages raged, when the breast of man has swelled 
and throbbed with contending emotions of right and wrong, when 
the light of Heaven pierces his inward darkness, and for a time 
rends assunder the shackles which bound his soul, then may you 
exclaim, in all the thankfulness of an o’er charged and grateful 
heart ; 

“ Oh God, it is a goodly sight to see what Heaven hath done 
for this delicious land, what fruits of fragrance blush on every 
tree, what goodly prospects o’er the hills expand! Thus have 
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the elements of our nature contended, upon this earth, which is 
on the threshold of Eternity—and shall ever rage, until from the 
jewelled throne of grace, a bright Angel shall be sent, bearing 
a summons for us all to appear at the bar of a neglected God. 
Then, and not till then, shall the demon of darkness shrink be- 
fore the presence of his triumphant opposer. Hurling before 
him into the infernal doors opened with “impetuous recoil, and 
jarring sound, they shall enter,’ Hell, their fit habitation, 
fraught with fire unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 

The last vision, which shall burst upon their anguished sight, 
shall be the opening of Heaven’s jeweled gates, with harmonious 
sound. The last galling words of celestial purity which shall 
reach their burning brain, will be ‘‘come ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give thee rest.” 


VOLTAIRE. 


Few periods in the history of French literaturé present more 
interesting materials for study than the eighteenth century. 
The sixteenth was an age of inquiry and mental activity. Men’s 
eyes had long since been opened to the puerilities of scholastic 
philosophy. But their minds, which now had reached a maturity 
hitherto unknown, could not rest long in a state of inaction. 
New theories were developed, and new systems of philosophy 
started into existence. It would afford an interesting discussion 
to inquire with exactness, what influence the various forms of 
government exert over a nation’s literature. Such a discussion 
would, perhaps, determine how far the despotism of Louis XIII, 
and the still greater tyranny of his illustrious successor affected 
the spread of those principles, which had found such able advo- 
cates in Charron and Montaigne. Certain it is, that under the 
influence of Richelieu, the restless spirit which had so especially 
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characterized the preceding age, subsided into a calm and confi- 
dent certainty in regard to questions of Philosophy and Religion 
which amounted almost to indifference. Under the auspices of 
this great cardinal and his French Academy, began the golden 
age of literature in France. Such names as Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére and Boileau, now adorn the list of poets; while, among 
the philosophers and orators we behold Descartes, Bossuet, Pas- 
eal, Massillon, Fénélon, and a host of others scarcely less distin- 
guished. The writings of this age are marked by an absence of 
that doubt and hesitation in regard to religion and morality, 
which in such a peculiar manner pervaded the literature of the 
sixteenth century. “In the sixteenth century, men deny and 
interrogate ; in the seventeenth they answer and affirm; in the 
eighteenth they begin anew to put questions.’’* 

The dawn of this third era was not far distant. The mighty 
orators of the pulpit used all their powers to diffuse among the 
masses the sentiments of that religion which, in the weakness of 
decay, had already tottered on its throne,—but which now none 
dared to assail. But corruption still lurked beneath. All the 
eloquence of a Masillon and a Bossuet failed to eradicate from 
the minds of the multitude the skepticism planted and fostered 
by the glaring hypocrisies of the church. 

During all this time Literature afforded no index of the state 
of the people. It was a literature of the Court alone; for in 
rendering homage to the church authors seldom neglected to 
court the smiles of its royal Head. It is a remark of Herder’s 
that “any nation having produced a Spenser, a Shakespeare, 
anda Milton, may be certain that a Steele, a Pope, and an 
Addison will follow.” This, in a modified sense is emphatically 
true of France. Montaigne and Charron of the 16th century 
lived again in Voltaire, J. J. Rosseau, and d’Alembert. The 
sense, we say, is modified; because it was not so much the pecu- 
liar genius of the former, as their philosophic spirit, their longing 


*Alexander Vinet: Introduction to “ History of French Literature du- 
ring he eighteenth century. 
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after the first principles of Truth,—that was reproduced in the 
literary chiefs fof the eighteenth century, In these men the 
people were once more, after the lapse of a hundred years, to 
find exponents for their restless and inquiring minds. 

One by one the constellations of the 17th century had disap- 
peared from the literary heavens, when the 20th of February, 
1694, was signalized by the birth of Frangois Marie Arouet. 
Ten years afterwards Bossuet died, and the mind of France was 
once more without a leader. It was not, however, to remain 
thus long. Already the young Voltaire gave signs of that strong 
good sense, which, in connection with his keen sensibilities and 
exquisite taste, was destined one day to lay bare before the eyes 
of his nation the gross absurdities of Religion as seen in the 
guise of Popery. We are told by Condorcet, that even at the 
Jesuit college where he was educated, he soon became notorious 
for his free thinking. “ Le pére le Jay,” continues his noble 
biographer, “ struck with the boldness of his ideas, and the inde- 
pendence of his opinions, predicted of the young Arouet, that 
he would be in France the Voryphaeus of deism.” 

The acute mind of Voltaire soon discovered the religious state 
of the public. He saw that men had began to look with con- 
tempt upon all generally received opinions, and that each one 
boldly aspired to think for himself. So far had this affectation 
been carried, that it became fashionable for young men to talk 
Deism ; and to start a new theory in regard to any religious 
question, was to establish one’s reputation as a fort esprit. The 
“‘Coryphzus’” was not so blind as to be deceived by such vain 
pretensions ; yet he was too intimately acquainted with human 
nature not to know, that they were but one expression of more 
serious agitations in the heart of the nation. Vanity was the 
presiding demon of the 18th century; and to Voltaire nothing 
was sweeter than the incense of a peoples’ praises. There was 
nothing that he desired more, than to encircle his own head with 
the glory of majesty ;—nor was it long before the ancient Repub- 
lic of Letters was transformed into a kingdom, of which Voltaire 
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himself was the despotic monarch. To this ambition, if we may 
80 designate a passion of which the sole end appeared to be self- 
aggrandizement, we would ascribe that hostility to religion which 
characterized his whole life, and which was displayed in his 
latest moments. Voltaire’s first visit to England formed an im- 
portant era in his history. The opportunity he then enjoyed of 
comparing the lands and social institutions of his own country 
with those of Great Britain, enabled him to appreciate more fully 
than he had ever done before, the immeasurable superiority of 
the latter. He was particularly interested by the speculations 
of Newton and Locke, and the novel philosophy of Shaftesbury 
and Bolingbroke. He. returned to France full of enthusiasm. 
“From this moment,” says Condorcet, “Voltaire felt that he was 
called to destroy the prejudices of every kind to which his coun- 
try was the slave.” It was as the chief of these prejudices that 
Religion called forth, under the name of Superstition, the fiercest 
attack of this bold champion and his numerous followers. 

We should do wrong, if we looked for a single moment with 
favor upon the infidel teachings of Voltaire.- But, while we view 
his principles with abhorence, and shudder at the fearful lengths 
to which they led him, we owe it no less to ourselves than to the 
memory of this illustrious man, to examine all circumstances 
that may tend in any way to explain or palliate his conduct. 
We have seen that he was born at a time when the prerogatives 
of royalty were exercised with a degree of cruelty unparalleled 
in civilized France; and, while the people were crushed to the 
ground by the oppression of Louis XIV., they were also held in 
subjection by a fanatical and bigoted priesthood. 

“Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense ; 
“ Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 

Such was the cry with which the new friends of enlighten- 
ment made their first assault upon christianity. Vanity does not 
necessarily exclude all nobler feelings from the human breast. 
An earnest desire for the civil and religious freedom of his coun- 
trymen was not, therefore, wholly incompatible with Voltaire’s 
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inordinate love of applause. Nor will we wonder at his early 
hostility to religion, when we remember the influence which could 
not fail of being exerted on a mind like his, by the contempla- 
tion of a degenerate church, whose degrading superstitions dark- 
ened the minds and destroyed the happiness of so many mil- 
lions. And is it strange, that, surrounded as he was by foster- 
ing influences, Voltaire’s contempt for religion in a form so pre- 
valent as that of Popery, should extend itself to the very name 
of Christianity? We are not one of those who would justify 
erroneous opinions merely on the ground of their sincerity. But 
we nevertheless think, that no man forms a just estimate of the 
character of Voltaire, who does not take into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances of his life, who does not give him credit, 
(at least in the beginning of his career) for noble aims and lofty 
purposes. 

By the French, Voltaire is generally ranked the first poet of 
hisday. We feel no inclination at this time to volunteer any 
opinions as to the literary character of his productions, though 
this is an undertaking from which a fellow-Frenchman would 
hardly refrain. In tragedy his name has come down to posterity 
side by side with those of Corneille and Racine, and, after theirs, 
inferior to none. In lyric poetry his “Fugitive Pieces” are un- 
surpassed in fervour and pathos. But it is in Satire alone that 
he stands pre-eminently without a rival. It was here that his 
brilliant wit and his withering sarcasm made him such a danger- 
ous foe, and such a powerful ally. But, unfortunately for the 
world, encased in a frame work of his finest gold, and most pre- 
cious jewels, is generally found a picture of daring impiety or of 
the grossest licentiousness. The form alone renders attractive 
what would otherwise be disgusting. Multitudes will read Za 
Pucelle, regarded by Lord Brougham as the chef-d’euvre, of its 
author, who, but for its many beauties would be repelled by the 
loathsome deformities they conceal. 

But much as mankind must deplore the perversion of his 
many and varied talents, few can deny to this celebrated man 
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the homage which Genius universally inspires. Loved and hon- 
ored during his life-time by the people of France, he caused the 
tyrants of Europe to tremble on their distant thrones: and it 
will be conceded by all, that no man in the literary world exert- 
ed so powerful an influence during the 18th century over the 
destinies of Europe as Aronet de VOLTAIRE. ¥. 


COLOPHON. 


Never more upon these pages, shall appear my homely rhyme, 

Never more, beloved reader, in whatever lapse of time. 

From these venerated cloisters, speed I onward to essay, 

With the world, a deed of battle, with the world a mortal fray. 

Some of you may see me striving, toiling for a sustenance, 

And, with friendship’s honest prompting, give me courage in a glance, 

And, perhaps, within the portal of the lofty pile of Fame, 

Some of you may see me standing, and be proud to call my name ; 

For the man of stern resolving, ever can himself uplift, 

And who hath a thought of whither, or how far his bark may drift ? 
* * * 


If one line of my Somposing hath on any one bestowed, 

Self content, or resolution ; if one little word, hath showed, 

To an earnest brother, striving to perform some noble deed, 

But a glimmer o’er his pathway ; only whispered, ‘+ thou’lt succeed ;” 
Then indeed hath triple honor, bound my brows with greenest rays, 
Then indeed I'll feel a glory, beaming from my homely lays 

And embalming that one sentence, will value it beyond all praise, 

If one line of my composing, if one thought, or rhyme, or word, 
Hath chagrined, or grieved any, or at any time hath stirred, 

With a sneer or thought sarcastic aught unworthy, to appear, 

(For man’s heart is like a lakelet, to the eye-sight pure and clear, 
But when stirred up from the bottom, full of foul unseemly mud,) 

If I’ve done this thing unwitting, thus mingling evil in the good, 
And soiling that which erst was stainless, let me pray for pardon now, 
Clothed in penitential sack-cloth, Casting ashes on my brow. 


Pages of the Nassau Monthly, Maga that I love so well, 
It wakes my heart to deepest sorrow, thus to say to you, Farewell! 
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Gditors Gable. 


Dear Reapers, 
Here we are, like the shoemaker, at last. But, say you, 
our monthly is usually no monthly at all. Yes, I grant you that the May 
number has not been issued until June. But May apples do not ripen until 
June, and surely no. one would be so heathenish as to advise us to act 
contrary to nature. Our contribitors have for the most part, in place of 
assisting us, contributed very materially to our delay. Do you ask in what 
manner? By “delaying ober from day to day what should have been did 
before.” Our editorial brains have been so continually racked by the trouble 
attendant upon our arduous duties, that we can no longer walk without limp. 
ing. The accomplishment of our undertaking has been a feat requiring so 
great a sacrifice of our nightly rest, that we may yet require the offices of 
the undertaker. 

Indulgent reader, need I ask your kind forbearance in the consideration 
of my humble efforts. I have striven to please upon a small scale, and have 
not searched after great things. As the last of the editors, I have been beset 
by many difficulties entirely unknown to my predecessors. My toilstoo have 
been conducted in the midst of a heat, almost as intolerable as the fiery 
furnace of Shadrack, Meshach, and A-bad-negro. As Mrs. Partington has 
it, “ the sun has been brilin my bilin brains, thereby rendering me very 
bile-ous and circumwenting the proper pronunciation of the billet duxes” 
etc., for tickling your literary palates. 

Like the pedlar’s filly, the class of eighteen fifty five has at length run 
its course and come butt up “agin the wall of destiny.” Soon must we be 
chuckled off the college stage, and “‘ drapped” bodily between the chops of 
the monster world wide gaping to receive us. Let us endeavor to slide 
gracefully into our respective stations, as it is our most sincere hope that our 
boyish freaks or youthful faults may not interfere with the capacious abdo- 
minal regions of the monster and cause him, like Jonah’s whale, to spill us. 
We here take the liberty of stating that we consider the long agitated ques- 
tion as to whether Jonah swallowed the whale, or the whale Jonah, is at 
length settled. Such of our friends as may disagree with us upon 
this point we would refer to Jonathan Dobb's highly interesting treatise on 
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Stomacular Distension, where they will find the subject justly and philo- 
sophically considered. The truth rises before us that we must “peg off,” (which, 
being translated, signifies leave.) As we glance for the last time upon these 
walls, hallowed ¢o us by every endearing association, the pleasure of our 
college life come rushing o’er us like mosquitoes in a swamp, or flies upon 
the face of a drunken Irishman, The Virginia Salt Company had sent in 
proposals for extracting the salt from the “ briny tears” which we will shed 
at our day of parting. We expect to spend some time upon the sea-shore, 
but we are fearful that we will not even by this means be able to supply 
the waste of salt from our systems. 

Did it never strike you, dear reader, that we find in college a very curious 
collection of humanity ? We come to college with our coat tails extending 
in these shanghae times just four inches below the waist. With the length- 
ening of our roll of knowledge, our coats sympathetically, like the cow’s tail, 
grow downward. 

We poll, fizzle and rowl, forgetful of the future, and intent solely upon the 
enjoyment of the present. Most wonderful are the changes which we under- 
go during our college courses. The Freshman, as he should be, is distin- 
guished by his awkwardness, verdancy and guilelesness. He very forcibly 
reminds one of the graphic wood-cut, ‘‘ Does your mammy know you're out.” 
His style of composition is redolent of the village school-house and rural 
scenery. Though our “nice little boy” is not well skilled in the mysteries 
of Greek and Latin, he has not forgotton his arithmetic and can tell the 
position of London, and is confident that Ireland is not in the Red Sea. 
The Sophomore, gaining in collegiate lore becomes oblivious of all studies 
which are open to small urchins and girls. He forgets the geography of 
other countries and even states, but can accurately define the situation of 
New York city, even informing you of every street and public building 
therein contained. His composition like his tobacco smoke rises to the sky, 
but on the old principle that ‘‘ whatever goes up must surely come down,” 
it falls “keslap” down again. 

Our Sophomoric friend is given to thrusting his head out of his window 
(no longer a barrack one), and yelling Fresh at his less fortunate companions. 
He purchases meerschaums, and may be seen wandering about the campus 
smoking most industriously. He forgets to place the Prof. before the names 
of his preceptors, and gradually learns to apply to them other titles for short. 
His pantaloons no longer present squares as large as his father’s pig-sty, 
his hair is brushed at the barber’s, and a few straggling hairs upon his up- 
per lip act as a sign board to show that there is a moustache within, i. e. 
beneath his skin. He gazes askance at the fair sex, and is fond of apostro- 
phizing their eyes. By dint of severe efforts, we have succeeded in rescuing 
one of these fragments from the “ waters of oblivion,” and present it with 
our compliments to the reader. 
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Oh ! brighter far those eyes of thine, 
Than diamond of Golconda’s mine, 
Than pearly dewdrop of the morn, 
Or ruby from the mountain torn. 

How shall we speak of the mighty and self-sufficient Junior! we are over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of our subject. 

Our Junior begins to appreciate the dignity of his position, and thinks 
that the College laws should command the Sophs and Fresh to doff their 
hats as he passes. His own is no longer raised toa Professor, but, fearful 
of dissarranging his well-brushed locks, he merely touches it, and stalks 
silently onward. Our homunculus begins to have an undefinable longing 
for the different honors of his class and aspires to the possession of one of 
Genin’s best. He may be seen lounging at the College gate, assumes a pa- 
tronizing air toward the servants, despises morning prayers, and is afflicted 
with frequent severe colds, headaches, etc. 

As it is much more sensible to cué, than to enter the recitation room un- 
prepared, he does not prepare, and therefore very logically cuts. The Junior 
is very careful as to the shape of his coat, wears patent leather boots, carries 
a cane, oftener in his mouth than in his hand, visits the ladies, goes on 
serenades, sings, “thou hast learned to love another,” (which in his heart 
he does not believe) and claims for himself all the bouquets. But the Ju- 
nior-year, like even a cats’ life must have an end, and our hero enters upon 
his senior session. A Senior! there is magic in the name. His feelings 
immediately undergo a change; his Junior vanity still remains, he feels 
that all eyes are turned toward him, but he sees around him many equals 
and superiors. The Senior however preserves his proper dignity, and re- 
marks to his classmates that the under classes are becoming very superci- 
lious. His face is seen at numerous classmeetings, at which nothing is 
done, and his pity is expressed for the Sophs and Fresh, who have yet so 
long to toil before they will stand where he now stands. He frequently 
converses with the Professors, and displays his ignorance of scientific sub- 
jects. His selfishness dictates that the Juniors should be blessed with early 
morning recitations, and that Seniors should be exempt from morning pray- 
ers. He is very impertinent, reads the’Tribune during recitation or lecture, 
talks politics, and bets on Henry A. Wise. His visits to the ladies are less 
frequent than formerly, but his pride assures him that they are more be- 
comingly appreciated. “Our son about to graduate,” has an eye to receiy- 
ing a banquet or two at commencement, but is disappointed, becomes fami- 
liar with the underclasses, salutes them with “How are you brick,” or for- 
gets their proper name, is given to beating on the floor with his foot, and 
thumming on the banjo, sings small catches of songs, and is particularly fond 
of “I’se gwine home.” He gradually regains his respect for the opinion of 
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the world, which, during the three preceding years he has almost lost, ex- 
presses his determination of reforming his old abuses, gives unasked advice 
and commonly just drops in with a “hope [don’t intrude” as treats are sug- 
gested. The Senior final passed, our friend delights in signing himself A. B. 
inquires why the College bell rings, and treats his friends to mineral water. 
Lastly, he packs up his goods and chattles, skunks his bills and goes home 
with his pockets full of tin. 

Our correspondents are “‘no whar” to be found, Mirabile dicter, the la- 
dies have sent your humble servant no delightful notes folded up in the best 
Paris envelopes. No bouquets have made their appearance, and my vase 
stands empty upon the unfilled table. We have been however with an 
epistle from an up country correspondent, and we present the same to our 
reader verbatim et literatim, as it is too good a specimen of American liter- 
ature and phonetic spelling to be lost. 

Garlicktown, Mai 10th, 1855. 

Dere Frenp :—i have often within this here year tuck up my pen fur to 
write to you how we did in this sexion, and to tell you how the crops is 
eomin on. The drawth has been so hot here that all the airth is dust, but 
Sally An’s garden is purty case, she warters it with the tea pot. The water 
was all licked up for the sun to drink, and we had to bore one of them ar 
Tesian wells whar the water jumps out like a cat out ova mele bag. You 
may imagine what an orful bore it was. We had quite an aksident here 
last week. Uncle Peter went down to town to vote forthe Maine law and 
tuk the jug along to git some whiskey before the law should pas, As he 
was a comin home on the old blind roane some person struck him an or 
fal crack and he was found next mornin soused in a horse trough and a sow 
beside him. And dont you think the dirty beste of a hog had emptied the 
jug. We was much larmed and thought he was ded becase he did not wake 
up till next day. Dere frend, ef you’de cum up here, i’le take you round to 
see the galls who are quite handsum and skittish as the lams. O! dere me, 
this is a grate country an weve hearn a gude dele of talk about some peple 
ealled no nothins, that go round at nite and thro skraps of red paper on the 
ground. We don’t mind em up here as we are all Lokos, and always vote 
for that grate patriotte, and fiten Gineral Jaksun. 

A propose of polly-six i would like to tell you that I have bin elected one 
of the district schule overcers, i have promised to go to Dick Slasher’s chick- 
en fite, so for the present good by. 

Yourn till deth, 
Zedekiah Zig Zig. 

Sister Sal] has hearn somehow that you're a goin to publis a Magazine, 
and sends you the follerin. 
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POEME. 


Asi was wand’rin on the road 
Beside the rode I met a tode, 
“‘ Tody sez i, what do you here,” 
He raised his paw and wip’d a tere, 
“Sey he, my derest luv is ded, 
My joy is gone, my life is fled, 
i sit me here and here i’le croke 
Yes, here i’le croke until i choke, 
Keroke, Keroke, 0! dere o! dere.” 
Oh! never mind, sey i, luk here, 
Oh! many toddy men like you 
Have lost their lovers good and true, 
They never greve their harts and wepe, 
But always gud their spirits kepe, 
And when they’ve morned their loves or wives, 
To git another soon they strives,” 
Whereat the frog jast heved a sigh, 
Gave up the gost without a cry, 
In teres, beside a puddle’s wave, 
I dug his humble, lowly grave, 
A willow sprig wepes o’er his hed, 
And draps its teres upon his bed. 
Sister Sall is a grate poete and all the boys preciate her and are very 
tentiv, but she wont have nun of em as she xpects to git some grate man. 





Dear Reader, as we have now fulfilled our duty to the best of ability, we 
raise our editorial hat, take out our editorial handkerchief and, applying it 
¢0 our editorial eyes, bid you an eternal farewell. We sincerely hope that 
our mantle may fall upon more deserving shoulders. 


We are pleased at being able to present to our readers at a distance the 
parting ode of the class of fifty-five, composed by Mr. Edward Spencer, of 
Maryland. 


We would call attention to the two articles in poetry, treating of College 
honors. They are venerable on account of their antiquity, the former hav- 
ing been composed forty and the latter thirty years ago. They are culled 
from a poem at that time, yearly published in College; and have reference 
to real characters. They wore very kindly presented by Professor Giger. | 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
To our contributors we return our sincere thanks, and we hope that our 
labors in common may keep us mindful of each other. 


EXCHANGES. 
We have duly received “ The Stylus,” “Orglethorpe, University Mag.” 
Georgia “Univ. Mag,” “Yale Lit.” “Amherst Col. Mag.” “ Beloit Col. 


Monthly.” W. A. F. 


Possau Literary Magasine 


is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of the College of 
New Jersey, every month during term time. Each number will contain thirty- 


six pages of original matter. 
No subscriptions will be received for less than one year. 
All communications must be addressed, (through the Post Office,) postpaid 


to the Editors of the “ Nassau Literary Magazine.” 
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